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LVENVOL 
Hence, unbelieving Sadducees, 
And less-believing Pharisees, 
With dull conventionalities ; 
And leave a country muse at ease 
To play at leap-frog, if she please, 
With children and realities. 


CHAPTER I. 


ONcE upon a time there was a little 
chimney-sweep, and his name was Tom. 
That is a short name, and you have 
heard it before, so you will not have much 
trouble in remembering it. He lived 
in a great town in the North country, 
where there were plenty of chimneys to 
sweep, and plenty of money for Tom to 
earn and his master to spend. He could 
not read nor write, and did not care to 
do either; and he never washed him- 
self, for there was no water up the 
court where he lived. He had never 
been taught to say his prayers. He 
never had heard of God, or of Christ, 
except in words which you never 
have heard, and which it would have 
been well if he had never heard. He 
eried half his time, and laughed the 
other half. He cried when he had to 
climb the dark flues, rubbing his poor 
knees and elbows raw; and when the 
soot got into his eyes, which it did 
every day in the week ; and when his 
master beat him, which he did every 
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day in the week ; and when he had not 
enough to eat, which happened every 
day in the week likewise. And he 
laughed the other half of the day, when 
he was tossing half-pennies with the 
other boys, or playing leap-frog over the 
posts, or bowling stones at the horses’ 
legs as they trotted by, which last was 
excellent fun, when there was a wall at 
hand behind which to hide. As for 
chimney-sweeping, and being hungry, 
and being beaten, he took all that for 
the way of the world, like the rain and 
snow and thunder, and stood manfully 
with his back to it till it was over, as 
his old donkey did to a hailstorm; and 
then shook his ears and was as jolly as 
ever; and thought of the fine times 
coming, when he would be a man, and 
a master sweep, and sit in the public- 
house with a quart of beer and a long 
pipe, and play cards for silver money, 
and wear velveteens and ankle-jacks, 
and keep a white bull-dog with one grey 
ear, and carry her puppies in his pocket, 
just like a man. And he would have 
apprentices, one, two, three, if he could. 
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How he would bully them, and knock 
them about, just as his master did to 
him; and make them carry home the 
soot sacks, while he rode before them 
on his donkey, with a pipe in his mouth 
and a flower in his button-hole, like a 
king at the head of his army. Yes, there 
were good times coming ; and, when his 
master let him have a “pull at the leav- 
ings of his beer, Tom was the jolliest 
boy in the whole town. 

One day a smart little groom rode into 
the court where Tom lived: Tom was 
just hiding behind a wall, to heave half 
a brick at his horse’s legs, as is the cus- 
tom of that country when they welcome 
strangers ; but the groom saw him, and 
halloed to him to know where Mr. 
Grimes, the chimney-sweep, lived. Now, 
Mr. Grimes was Tom’s own master, and 
Tom was a good man of business, and 
always civil to customers, so he put 
the half-brick down quietly behind the 
wall, and proceeded to take orders. 

Mr. Grimes was to come up next morn- 
ing to SirJohn Harthover’s, at the Place, 
for his old chimney-sweep was gone to 
prison, and the chimneys wanted sweep- 
ing. And so he rode away, not giving 
Tom time to ask what the sweep had 
gone to prison for, which was a matter 
of interest to Tom, as he had been in 
prison once or twice himself. Moreover, 
the groom looked so very neat and clean, 
with his drab gaiters, drab breeches, drab 
jacket, snow-white tie with a smart pin 
in it, and clean round ruddy face, that 
Tom was offended and disgusted at his 
appearance, and considered him a stuck- 
up fellow, who gave himself airs because 
he wore smart clothes, and other people 
paid for them; and went behind the 
wall to fetch the half-brick after all : 
but did not, remembering that he had 
come in the way of business, and was, 
as it were, under a flag of truce. 

His master was so delighted at his 
new customer that he knocked Tom 
down out of hand, and drank more beer 
that night than he usually did in two, 
in order to be sure of getting up in 
time next morning ; for the more a man’s 
head aches when he wakes, the more 
glad he is to turn out, and have a breath 
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of fresh air. And, when he did get up 
at four the next morning, he knocked 
Tom down again, in order to teach him 
(as young gentlemen used to be taught 
at public schools) that he must be an 
extra good boy that day, as they were 
going to a very great house, arid might 
make a very good thing of it, if they 
could but give satisfaction. 

And Tom thought so likewise, and, 
indeed, would have done and behaved 
his best, even without being knocked 
down. For, of all places upon earth, 
Harthover Place (which he had never 
seen) was the most wonderful ; and, of 
all men on earth, Sir John (whom he 
had seen, having been sent to gaol by 
him twice) was the most awful. 

For Harthover Place was really a 
grand place, even for the rich North 
country ; with a house so large that in 
the frame-breaking riots, which Tom 
could just remember, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, with ten thousand soldiers and 
cannon to match, were easily housed 
therein; at least, so Tom believed ; with 
a park full of deer, which Tom believed 
to be monsters who were in the habit 
of eating children; with miles of game- 
preserves, in which Mr. Grimes and the 
collier-lads poached at times, on which 
occasions Tom saw pheasants, and won- 
dered what they tasted like; with a 
noble salmon-river, in which Mr. Grimes 
and his friends would have liked to 
poach ; but then they must have got 
into cold water, and that they did not 
like at all. In short, Harthover was a 
grand place, and Sir John a grand old 
man, whom even Mr, Grimes respected, 
for not only could he send Mr. Grimes 
to prison when he deserved it, as he did 
once or twice a week ; not only did he 
own all the land about for miles; not 
only was he a jolly, honest, sensible 
squire as ever kept a pack of hounds, 
who would do what he thought right 
by his neighbours, as well as get what 
he thought right for himself, but, what 
was more, he weighed full fifteen stone, 
was nobody knew how many inches 
round the chest, and could have thrashed 
Mr. Grimes himself in fair fight, which 
very few folk round there could do, 
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and which, my dear little boy, would 
not have been right for him to do, as 
a great many things are not which 
one both can do, and would like very 
much to do. So Mr. Grimes touched 
his hat to him when he rode through 
the town, and called him a “buirdly awd 
chap,” and his young ladies “ gradely 
lasses,” which are two high compliments 
in the North country; and thought that 
that made up for his poaching Sir John’s 
pheasants ; whereby you may perceive 
that Mr. Grimes had not been to a pro- 
perly-inspected Government National 
School. 

Now, I dare say, you never got up at 
three o’clock on a midsummer morning. 
Some people get up then because 
they want to catch salmon ; and some, 
because they want to climb Alps ; and a 
great many more, because they must, like 
Tom. But, I assure you, that three 
o'clock on a midsummer morning is the 
pleasantest time of all the twenty-four 
hours, and all the three hundred and 
sixty-five days; and why every one 
does not get up then, I never could tell, 
save that they are all determined to 
spoil their nerves and their complexions, 
by doing all night, what they might 
just as well do by day. But Tom, 
instead of going out to dinner at half- 
past eight at night, and to a ball at ten, 
and finishing off somewhere between 
twelve and four, went to bed at seven, 
when his master went to the public- 
house, and slept like a dead pig: for 
which reason he was as piert as a game- 
cock (who always gets up early to wake 
the maids), and just ready to get up 
when the fine gentlemen and ladies 
were just ready to go to bed. 

So he and his master set out; Grimes 
rode the donkey in front, and Tom and 
the brushes walked behind ; out of the 
court, and up the street, past the closed 
window-shutters, and the winking weary 
policemen, and the roofs all shining grey 
in the grey dawn. 

They passed through the pitmen’s 
village, all shut up and silent now; 
and through the turnpike; and then 
they were out in the real country, and 
plodding along the black dusty road, 


between black slag walls, with no 
sound but the groaning and thumping 
of the pit-engine in the next field. 
But soon the road grew white, and 
the walls likewise; and at the wall’s 
foot grew long grass and gay flowers, all 
drenched with dew ; and instead of the 
groaning of the pit-engine, they heard 
the skylark saying his matins high up 
in the air, and the pit-bird warbling in 
the sedges, as he had warbled all night 
long. 

All else was silent. For old Mrs. 
Earth was still fast asleep; and, like 
many pretty people, she looked still 
prettier asleep than awake. The great 
elm-trees, in the gold-green meadows, 
were fast asleep above, and the cows 
fast asleep beneath them ; nay, the few 
clouds which were about, were fast 
asleep likewise, and so tired that they 
had lain down on the earth to rest, in 
long white flakes and bars, among the 
stems of the elm-trees, and along the 
tops of the alders by the stream, wait- 
ing for the sun to bid them rise and go 
about their day’s business in the clear 
blue overhead. 

On they went, and Tom looked, and 
looked, for he never had been so far 
into the country before, and longed to 
get over a gate, and pick buttercups, 
and look for birds’ nests in the hedge ; 
but Mr. Grimes was a man of business, 
and would not have heard of that. 

At last, at the bottom of a hill, 
they came to a spring: not such a 
spring as you see here, which soaks up 
out of a white gravel in the bog, among 
red fly-catchers, and pink bottle-heath, 
and sweet white orchis ; nor such a one 
as you may see, too, here, which bub- 
bles up under the warm sand-bank in 
the hollow lane, by the great tuft of 
lady ferns, and makes the Sand dance 
reels at the bottom, day and night, all 
the year round; not such a spring as 
either of those : but a real North coun- 
try limestone fountain, like one of those 
in Sicily or Greece, where the old 
heathen fancied the nymphs sate cooling 
themselves the hot summer’s day, while 
the shepherds peeped at them from 
behind the bushes. Out of a low cave 
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of rock, at the foot of a limestone crag, 
the great fountain rose, quelling and 
bubbling, and gurgling, so clear that you 
could not tell where the water ended 
and the air began ; and ran away under 
the road, a stream large enough to turn 
a mill ; among blue geranium, and golden 
globe-flower, and wild raspberries, and 
the bird-cherry with its tassels of snow. 

And there Grimes stopped, and 
looked; and Tom looked too. Tom 
was wondering whether anything lived 
in that dark cave, and came out at night 
to fly in the meadows. But Grimes was 
not wondering at all. Without a word, 
he got off his donkey, and clambered 
over the low road wall, and knelt down, 
and began dipping his ugly head into 
the spring—and very dirty he made it. 

Tom was picking the flowers as fast 
as he could, and a very pretty nosegay 
he had made. But when he saw Grimes 
do that, he stopped, quite astonished ; 
and when Grimes had finished, and 
began shaking his ears to dry them, he 
said— 

“ Why, master, I never saw you do 
that before.” 

“Nor will again, most likely. "Twasn’t 
for cleanliness I did it, but for coolness. 
I'd be ashamed to want washing every 
— or so, like any smutty collier- 

d.” 

“T wish I might go and dip my head 
in,” said poor little Tom. “It must be 
as good as putting it under the town- 
pump ; and there is no beadle here to 
drive a chap away.” 

“Thou come -along,” said Grimes, 
“what dost want with washing thyself ? 
Thou did not drink half-a-gallon of beer 
last night, like me.” 

So little Tom was forced to come 
along, looking back wistfully at the cool 
clear spring. 

And now they had gone three miles 
and more, and came to Sir John’s lodge- 


tes. 

Very grand lodges they were, with 
very grand iron gates, and stone gate- 
posts, and on the top of each a most 
dreadful bogy, all teeth, horns, and tail ; 
which was the crest which Sir John’s 
ancestors wore in the Wars of the Roses; 
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and very prudent men they were to 
wear it, for all their enemies must have 
run for their lives at the very first sight 
of them. 

Grimes rang at the gate, and out 
came a keeper on the spot, and opened. 

“T was told to expect thee,” he said. 
“ Now, thou’lt be so good as to keep to 
the main avenue, and not let me find a 
hare or a rabbit on thee when thou 
comest back. I shall look sharp for 
one, I tell thee.” 

“ Not if it’s in the bottom of the soot- 
bag,” quoth Grimes, and at that he 
laughed ; and the keeper laughed and 
said— 

“Tf that’s thy sort, I may as well walk 
up with thee to the hall.” 

“T think thou best had. It’s thy 
business to see after thy game, man, and 
not mine.” 

So the keeper went with them ; and 
to Tom’s surprise, he and Grimes chat- 
ted together all the way quite pleasantly. 
He did not know that a keeper is only 
a poacher turned inside out, and a 
poacher a keeper turned outside in. 

They walked up a great lime-avenue, 
a full mile long, and between their stems 
Tom peeped trembling at the horns of 
the sleeping deer, which stood up among 
the ferns. Tom had never seen such 
enormous trees, and as he looked up he 
fancied that the blue sky rested on 
their heads. But he was puzzled very 
much by a strange murmuring noise, 
which followed them all the way. So 
much puzzled, that at last he took 
courage to ask the keeper what it was. 

He spoke very civilly, and called him 
Sir, for he was horribly afraid of him, 
which pleased the keeper, and he told 
him that they were the bees about the 
lime-flowers. 

“What are bees?” asked Tom. 

“What make honey.” 

“ What is honey ?” asked Tom. 

“Thou hold thy noise,” said Grimes. 

“Let the boy be,” said the keeper. 
“ He’s a civil young chap now, and that’s 
more than he'll be long, if he bides 
with thee.” 

Grimes laughed, for he took that for 
a compliment. 
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“1 wish I were a keeper,” said Tom, 
“to live in such a beautiful place, and 
wear green velveteens, and have a real 
dog-whistle at my button, like you.” 

The keeper laughed ; ne was a kind- 
hearted fellow enough. 

“Let well alone, lad, and ill too, at 
times. Thy life’s safer than mine at all 
events, eh, Mr. Grimes ?” 

And Grimes laughed again, and then 
the two men began talking quite low. 
Tom could hear, though, that it was 
about some poaching fight—and at last 
Grimes said surlily— 

“ Hast thou anything against me ?” 

“ Not now.” 

“Then don’t ask me any questions 
till thou hast, for I am a man of honour.” 

And at that they both laughed again, 
and thought it a very good joke. 

And by this time they were come up 
to the great iron gates in front of the 
house, and Tom stared through them 
at the rhododendrons and azaleas, which 
were all in flower ; and then at the house 
itself, and wondered how many chimneys 
there were in it, and how long ago it 
was built, and what was the man’s 
name that built it, and whether he got 
much money for his job ? 

These last were very difficult questions 
to answer. For Harthover had been 
built at ninety different times, and in 
nineteen different styles, and looked as 
if somebody had built a whole street of 
houses of every imaginable shape, and 
then stirred them together with a spoon. 

For the attics were Anglo-Saxon. 

The third-floor Norman. 

The second Cinque-cento. 

The first-floor Elizabethan. 

The right wing Pure Doric. 

The centre Early English, with a 
huge portico, copied from the Parthenon. 

The left wing Pure Bootian, which 
the country folk admired most of all, 
because it was just like the new barracks 
in the town, only three times as big. 

The grand staircase was copied from 
the Catacombs at Rome. 

The back staircase from the Taj- 
mahal at Agra. This was built by Sir 
John’s great-great-great-uncle, who won, 
in Lord Clive’s Indian wars, plenty of 
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money, plenty of wounds, and no more 
taste than his betters. 

The cellars were copied from the 
Caves of Elephanta. 

The offices from the Pavilion at 
Brighton. 

And the rest from nothing in heaven, 
or earth, or under the earth. 

So that Harthover House was a great 
puzzle to antiquarians, and a thorough 
Naboth’s vineyard to critics, and archi- 
tects, and all persons who like meddling 
with other men’s business, and spending 
other men’s money. So they all were 
setting upon poor Sir John, year after 
year, and trying to talk him into spend- 
ing a hundred thousand pounds or so, 
in building to please them and not him- 
self. But he always put them off, like a 
canny North-countryman as he was. One 
wanted him to build a Gothic house, but 
he said he was no Goth ; and another 
to build an Elizabethan, but he said he 
lived under good Queen Victoria, and not 
good Queen Bess; and another was bold 
enough to tell him that his house was 
ugly, but he said he lived inside it, 
and not outside ; and another, that there 
was no unity in it; but he said that 
that was just why he liked the old place. 
For he liked to see how each Sir John, 
and Sir Hugh, and Sir Ralph, and Sir 
Randal, had left his mark upon the 
place, each after his own taste ; and he 
had no more notion of disturbing his 
ancestors’ work than of disturbing their 
graves. For now the house looked like 
a real live house, that had a history, 
and had grown and grown as the world 
grew ; and that it was only an upstart 
fellow who did not know who his own 
grandfather was who would change it 
for some spick and span new Gothic 
or Elizabethan thing, which looked as if 
it had been all spawned in a night, as 
mushrooms are. From which you may 
collect (if you have wit enough), that 
Sir John was a very sound-headed, 
sound-hearted squire, and just the man 
to keep the country side in order, and 
show good sport with his hounds. 

But Tom and his master did not go in 
through the great iron gates, as if they 
had been Dukes or Bishops, but round 
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the back way, and a very long way 
round it was; and into a little back- 
door, where the ash-boy let them in, 
yawning horribly ; and then in a passage 
the housekeeper met them, in such a 
flowered chintz dressing-gown, that Tom 
mistook her for My Lady herself, and she 
gave Grimes solemn orders about “ You 
will take care of this, and take care of 
that,” as if he was going up the chimneys, 
and not Tom. And Grimes listened, 
and said every now and then, under his 
voice, ‘You'll mind that, you little beg- 
gar?” and Tom did mind, all at least 
that he could. And then the house- 
keeper turned them into a grand room, 
all covered up in sheets of brown paper, 
and bade them begin in a lofty and 
tremendous voice ; and so, after a whim- 
per or two, and a kick from his master, 
into the grate Tom went, and up the 
chimney, while a housemaid stayed in 
the room to watch the furniture ; to 
whom Mr. Grimes paid many playful 
and chivalrous compliments, but met 
with very slight encouragement in 
return. 

How many chimneys he swept I can- 
not say: but he swept so many that he 
got quite tired, and puzzled too, for they 
were not like the town flues to which he 
was accustomed, but such as you would 
find—if you would only get up them 
and look, which perhaps you would not 
like to do—in old country-houses, large 
and crooked chimneys, which had been 
altered again and again, till they ran one 
into another, anastomosing (as Professor 
Owen would say) considerably. So Tom 
fairly lost his way in them; not that 
he cared much for that, though he was in 
pitchy darkness, for he was as much at 
home in a chimney as a mole is under- 
ground ; but at-last, coming down as he 
thought the right chimney, he came 
down the wrong one, and found himself 
standing on the hearthrug in a room the 
like of which he had never seen before. 

Tom had never seen the like. He had 
never been in gentlefolks’ rooms but 
when the carpets were all up, and the 
curtains down, and the furniture huddled 
together under a cloth, and the pictures 
covered with aprons and dusters; and 
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he had often enough wendered what the 
rooms were like when they were all 
ready for the quality to sit in. And 
now he saw, and he thought the sight 
very pretty. 

The room was all dressed in white, 
white window curtains, white bed cur- 
tains, white furniture, and white walls, 
with just a few lines of pink here and 
there. The carpet was all over gay little 
flowers; and the walls were hung with 
pictures in gilt frames, which amused 
Tom very much. There were pictures 
of ladies and gentlemen, and pictures of 
horses and dogs. The horses he liked ; 
but the dogs he did not care for much, 
for there were no bull-dogs among them, 
not even a terrier. But the two pictures 
which took his fancy most were, one of 
a man in long garments, with little 
children and their mothers round him, 
who was laying his hand upon the chil- 
dren’s heads. That was a very pretty 
picture, Tom thought, to hang ina lady’s 
room. For he could see that it was a 
lady’s room by the dresses which lay 
about. 

The other picture was that of a man 
nailed to a cross, which surprised Tom 
much. He fancied that he had seen 
something like it in a shop window. 
But why was it there? “Poor man,” 
thought Tom, “and he looks so kind and 
quiet. But why should the lady have 
such a sad picture as that in her room? 
Perhaps it was some kinsman of hers, 
who had been murdered by the savages 
in foreign parts, and she kept it there 
foraremembrance.” And Tom felt sad, 
and awed, and turned to look at some- 
thing else. 

The next thing he saw, and that too 
puzzled him, was a washing-stand, with 
ewers and basons, and soap and brushes, 
and towels; and a large bath, full of 
clean water—what a heap of things all 
for washing! “She must be a very dirty 
lady,” thought Tom, “by my master’s 
rule, to want as much scrubbing as all 
that. But she must be very cunning to 
put the dirt out of the way so well after- 
wards, for I don’t see a speck about the 
room, not even on the very towels.” 

And then, looking toward the bed, he 
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saw that dirty lady, and held his breath 
with astonishment. 

Under the snow-white coverlet, upon 
the snow-white pillow, lay the most 
beautiful little girl that Tom had ever 
seen. Her cheeks were almost as white 
as the pillow, and her hair was like 
threads of gold spread all about over the 
bed. She might have been as old as Tom, 
or maybe a year or two older; but Tom 
did not, think of that. He thought only 
of her delicate skin and golden hair, and 
wondered whether she were a real live 
person, or one of the wax dolls he had 
seen in the shops. But when he saw 
her breathe, he made up his mind that 
she was alive, and stood staring at her, 
as if she had been an angel out of 
heaven. 

No. She cannot be dirty. She never 
could have been dirty, thought Tom to 
himself. And then he thought, “And 
are all people like that when they are 
washed?” And he looked at his own 
wrist, and tried to rub the soot off, and 
wondered whether it ever would come 
off. “Certainly I should look much 
prettier then, if I grew at all like her.” 

And looking round, he suddenly saw, 
standing close to him, a little ugly, 
black, ragged figure, with bleared eyes 
and grinning white teeth. He turned 
on it angrily. What did such a little 
black ape want in that sweet young 
lady’s room? And behold, it was himself, 
reflected in a great mirror, the like of 
which Tom had never seen before. 

And Tom, for the first time in his 
life, found out that he was dirty ; and 
burst into tears with shame and anger ; 
and turned to sneak up the chimney 
again and hide, and upset the fender 
and threw the fire-irons down, with a 
noise as of ten thousand tin kettles tied 
to ten thousand mad dogs’ tails. 

Up jumped the little white lady in 
her bed, and, seeing Tom, screamed as 
shrill as any peacock. In rushed a stout 
old nurse from the next room, and seeing 
Tom likewise, made up her mind that 
had come to rob, plunder, and destroy, 
and burn ; and dashed at him, as he lay 
over the fender, so fast that she caught 
him by the jacket. 


But she did not hold him. Tom had 
been in a policeman’s hands many a 
time, and out of them too, what is more ; 
and he would have been ashamed to face 
his friends for ever if he had been stupid 
enough to be caught by an old woman: 
so he doubled under the good lady’s 
arm, across the room, and out of the 
window in a moment. 

He did not need to drop out, though 
he would have done so bravely enough. 
Nor even to let himself down a spout, 
which would have been an old game to 
him ; for once he got up by a spout to 
the church roof, he said to take jackdaws’ 
eggs, but the policeman said to steal 
lead ; and when he was seen on high, 
sat there till the sun got too hot, and 
came down by another spout, leaving 
the policemen to go back to the station- 
house and eat their dinners. 

But all under the window spread a 
tree, with great leaves, and sweet white 
flowers, almost as big as his head. It 
was a magnolia, I suppose; but Tom 
knew nothing about that, and cared less ; 
for down the tree he went, like a cat, 
and across the garden lawn, and over 
the iron railings, and up the park towards 
the wood, leaving the old nurse to scream 
murder and fire at the window. 

The under-gardener, mowing, saw Tom, 
and threw down his scythe; caught 
his leg in it, and cut his shin open, 
whereby he kept his bed for a week : 
but in his hurry he never knew it, and 
gave chase to poor Tom, The dairy- 
maid heard the noise, got the churn 
between her knees, and tumbled over 
it, spilling all the cream; and yet she 
jumped up, and gave chase to Tom. A 
groom cleaning Sir John’s hack at the 
stables let him go loose, whereby he 
kicked himself lame in five minutes ; 
but he ran out and gave chase to Tom. 
His master upset the soot-sack in the 
new-gravelled yard, and spoilt it all 
utterly ; but he ran out and gave chase 
to Tom. The old steward opened the 
park gate in such a hurry, that he hung 
up his pony’s chin upon the spikes, 
and for aught I know it hangs there 
still ; but he jumped off, and gave chase 
to Tom. The ploughman left his 
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horses at the headland, and one jumped 
over the fence, and pulled the other 
into the ditch, plough and all; but he 
ran after Tom. The keeper, who was 
taking a stoat out of a trap, let the stoat 
go, and caught his own finger ; but he 
jumped up and ran after Tom, and con- 
sidering what he said, and how he 
looked, I should have been sorry for 
Tom if he had caught him. Sir John 
looked out of his study window (for he 
was an early old gentleman), and up at 
the nurse, and a marten dropt mud in 
his eye, so that he had at last to send 
for the doctor ; and yet he ran out and 
gave chase to Tom. Only my lady did 
not give chase ; for when she had put 
her head out of the window, her night- 
wig fell into the garden, and she had to 
ring up her lady’s-maid, and send her 
down for it privately, which quite put 
her out of the running, so that she 
came in nowhere, and is consequently 
not placed. 

In a word, never was there heard at 
Hall Place, not even when the fox was 
killed in the conservatory, among acres 
of broken glass, and tons of smashed 
flower-pots, such a noise, row, hubbub, 
babel, shindy, hullabaloo, stramash, cha- 
rivari, and total contempt of dignity 
repose, and order, as that day, when the 
gardener, the groom, the dairymaid, Sir 
John, the steward, the ploughman, and 
the keeper all ran up the park, shouting 
“Stop thief,” in the belief that Tom had 
at least a thousand pounds’ worth of 
jewels in his empty pockets; and the 
very magpies and jays followed Tom 
up, screaking and screaming, as if he 
were a hunted fox, beginning to droop 
his brush. 

And all the while poor Tom paddled 
up the park with his little bare feet, 
like a small black gorilla fleeing to the 
forest. Alas for him! there was no 
big father gorilla therein to take his 
part; to scratch out the gardener’s 
inside with one paw, toss the dairy- 
maid into a tree with another, and 
wrench off Sir John’s head with a 
third, while he cracked the keeper's 
scull with his teeth, as easily as if it 
had been a cocoa-nut or a paving-stone. 
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However, Tom had never had a father ; 
so certainly he did not want one, and 
expected to have to take care of him- 
self ; and,as for running, he could keep 
up for a couple of miles with any stage- 
coach, if there was the chance of a 
copper or a cigar-end, and turn coach 
wheels on his hands and feet ten times 
following, which is more than you can 
do. And so his pursuers found it very 
difficult to catch him ; and we will hope 
that they did not catch him at all. 

Tom, of course, made for the woods. 
He had never been ina wood in his life ; 
but he was sharp enough to know that 
he might hide in a bush, or swarm up a 
tree, and, altogether, had more chance 
there than in the open. If he had not 
known that, he would have been fool- 
isher than a mouse or a minnow. 

But when he got into the wood, he 
found it a very different sort of place 
from what he had fancied. He pushed 
into a thick cover of rhododendrons, 
and found himself at once caught in a 
trap. The boughs laid hold of his legs 
and arms, poked him in his face and his 
stomach, made him shut his eyes tight 
(though that was no great loss, for he 
could not see at best a yard before his 
nose), and when he got through the 
rhododendrons, the hassock-grass and 
sedges tumbled him over, and cut his 
poor little fingers afterwards most spite- 
fully ; the birches birched him as soundly 
as if he had been a nobleman at Eton, 
and over the face too (which is not fair 
swishing, as all brave boys will agree), 
and the lawyers tripped him up, and 
tore his shins as if they had sharks’ 
teeth—which lawyers are likely enough 
to have. 

“TI must get out of this,” thought 
Tom, “or I shall stay here till somebody 
comes to help me—which is just what I 
don’t want.” 

But how to get out was the difficult 
matter. And, indeed, I don’t think he 
would ever have got out at all, but staid 
there till the cock-robins covered him 
with leaves, if he had not suddenly run 
his head against a wall. 

Now, running your head against a 
wall is not pleasant, especially if it is 
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a loose wall, with the stones all set on 
edge, and a sharp-cornered one hits you 
between the eyes, and makes you see all 
manner of beautiful stars. The stars 
are very beautiful certainly, but unfor- 
tunately they go in the twenty-thou- 
sandth part of a split second, and the 
pain which comes after them does not. 
And so Tom hurt his head ; but he was 
a brave boy, and did not mind that a 
penny. He guessed that over the wall 
the cover would end; and up it he went, 
and over like a squirrel. 

And there he was, out on the great 
grouse moors, which the country folk 
called Harthover Fell; heather, and 
bog, and rock, stretching away and up, 
up to the very sky. 

Now, Tom was a cunning little fellow 
—as cunning as an old Exmoor stag. 
Why not? Though he was but ten 
years old, he had lived longer than 
most stags, and had more wits to start 
with into the bargain. 

He knew as well as a stag, that if he 
backed, he might throw the hounds out. 
So the first thing he did when he was 
over the wall, was to make the neatest 
double sharp to his right, and run along 
under the wall for nearly half a mile. 

Whereby Sir John, and the keeper, 
and the steward, and the gardener, and 
the ploughman, and the dairymaid, and 
all the hue and cry together, went on 
ahead half a mile in the very opposite 
direction, and inside the wall, leaving 
him a mile off on the outside, while 
Tom heard their shouts die away in the 
wood, and chuckled to himself merrily. 

At last he came to a dip in the land, 
and went to the bottom of it, and then 
he turned bravely away from the wall, 
and up the moor; for he knew that he 
had put a hill between him and his 
enemies, and could go on without their 
seeing him. 

And now he was right away into the 
heather, over just such a moor as those 
in which you have been bred, except 
that,there were rocks and stones lying 
about everywhere, and that instead of 
the moor growing flat as he went up- 
wards, it grew more and more broken 
and hilly; but not so rough but that 
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little Tom could jog along well enough, 
and find time, too, to stare about him at 
the strange place, which was like a new 
world to him. He saw great spiders 
there, with crowns and crosses marked 
on their backs, who sat in the middle of 
their webs, and when they saw Tom 
coming, shook them so fast that they 
became invisible. Then he saw lizards, 
brown, and grey, and green, and thought 
they were snakes, and would sting him ; 
but they were as much frightened as he, 
and shot away into the heath. 

And then, under a rock, he saw a 
pretty sight. A great brown sharpnosed 
creature, with a white tag to her brush, 
and round her, four or five smutty little 
cubs, the funniest fellows Tom ever saw. 
She lay on her back, rolling about, and 
stretching out her legs, and head, and 
tail, in the bright sunshine; and the 
cubs jumped over her, and ran round 
her, and nibbled her paws, and lugged 
her about by the tail; and she seemed 
to enjoy it mightily. But one selfish 
little fellow stole away from the rest to 
a dead crow close by, and dragged it off 
to hide it, though it was nearly as bigas . 
he was. Whereat all his little brothers 
set off after him in full cry, and saw 
Tom ; and then all ran back, and up 
jumped Mrs. Vixen, and caught one up 
in her mouth, and the rest toddled after 
her, and into a dark crack in the rocks ; 
and there was an end of the show. 

And next he had a fright, for as he 
scrambled up a sandy brow—whirr- 
poof -poof - cock - cock - kick—something 
went off in his face, with a most horrid 
noise. He thought the ground had 
blown up, and the end of the world 
come. 

And when he opened his eyes (for he 
shut them very tight), it was only an 
old cock-grouse, who had been washing 
himself in sand, like an Arab, for want 
of water; and who, when Tom had all 
but trodden on him, jumped up, with 
a noise like the express train, leaving his 
wife and children to shift for them- 
selves, like an old coward, and went off, 
screaming “ Tipsalteery, tipsalteery— 
murder, thieves, fire— tipsalcock-cock- 
kick—the end of the world is come— 
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kick-kick-cock-kick.” He was always 
fancying the end of the world was come, 
when anything happened which was 
farther off than the end of his own nose. 
sut the end of the world was not come, 
any more than the twelfth of August 
was ; though the old grouse-cock was 
quite certain of it. 

So the old grouse came back to his 
wife and family an hour afterwards, 
and said solemnly, “ Cock-cock-kick ; my 
dears, the end of the world is not quite 
come ; but I assure you it is coming the 
day after to-morrow—cock.” But his 
wife had heard that so often, that she 
knew all about it, and a little more. 
And, beside, she was the mother of a 
family, and had seven little poults to 
wash and feed every day, and that made 
her very practical, and a little sharp- 
tempered ; so all she answered was: 
“ Kick-kick-kick—go and catch spiders, 
go and catch spiders—kick.” 

So Tom went on, and on, he hardly 
knew why: but he liked the great, 
wide, strange place, and the cool, fresh, 
bracing air. But he went more and 
more slowly as he got higher up the 
hill ; for now the ground grew very bad 
indeed. Instead of soft turf and springy 
heather, he met great patches of flat 
limestone rock, just like ill-made pave- 
ments, with deep cracks between the 
stones and ledges, filled with ferns. So 
he had to hop from stone to stone, and 
now and then he slipped in between, 
and hurt his little bare toes, though 
they were tolerably tough ones ; but still 
he would go on ‘and up, he could not 
tell why. 

And now he began to get a little 
hungry, and very thirsty, for he had 
run a long way; and the sun had 
risen high in heaven, and the rock was 
as hot as an oven, and the air danced 
reels over it, as it does over a limekiln, 
till everything round seemed quivering 
and melting in the glare. 

But he could see nothing to eat any- 
where, and still less to drink. 

The heath was full of bilberries and 
whimberries ; but they were only in 
flower yet, for it was June. And as for 
water, who can find that on the top of 
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a limestone rock? Now and then he 
passed by a deep dark swallow-hole, 
going down into the earth, as if it was 
the chimney of some dwarf’s house un- 
derground ; and more than once, as he 
passed, he could hear water falling, 
trickling, tinkling, many many feet 
below. How he longed to get down to 
it, and cool his poor baked lips! But, 
brave little chimney-sweep as he was, 
he dared not climb down such chimneys 
as those. 

So he went on, and on, till his head 
spun round with the heat, and he 
thought he heard church-bells ringing, 
a long way off. 

“Ah!” he'thought, “ where there is 
a church, there will be houses and 
people; and, perhaps, some one will 
give me a bit and a sup.” So he set 
off again, to look for the church ; for 
he was sure that he heard the bells 
quite plain. 

And in a minute more, when he 
looked round, he stopped again, and 
said, “Why, what a big place the 
world is!” 

And so it was ; for, from the top of 
the mountain, he could see—what could 
he not see ¢ 

3ehind him, far below, was Hart- 
hover, and the dark woods, and the 
shining salmon river; and on his left, 
far below, was the town, and the smok- 
ing chimneys of the collieries ; and far, 
far away, the river widened to the 
shining sea, and little white specks, 
which were ships, lay on its bosom. 
And before him lay, spread out like a 
map, great plains, and farms, and vil- 
lages, amid dark knots of trees. They 
all seemed at his very feet; but he had 
sense to see that they were long miles 
away. 

And to his right rose moor after 
moor, hill after hill, till they faded away, 
blue into blue sky. But between him 
and those moors, and really at his very 
feet, lay something, to which, as soon 
as Tom saw it, he determined to go, for 
that was the place for him. 

A deep, deep green and rocky valley, 
very narrow, and filled with wood; but 
through the wood, hundreds of feet below 
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him, he could see a clear stream glance, 
Oh, if he could but get down to that 
stream! And now, by the stream, he 
saw the roof of a little cottage, and a 
little garden, set out in squares and 
beds. And there was a tiny little 
red thing moving in the garden, no 
bigger than a fly. And as Tom looked 
down, he saw that it was a woman in 
a red petticoat. “Ah! perhaps she 
would give him something to eat.” And 
there were the church-bells ringing 
again. Surely there must be a village 
down there. Well, nobody would know 
him, or what had happened at the 
Place. The news could not have got 
there yet, even if Sir John had set all 
the policemen in the county after him ; 
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and he could get down there in five 
minutes. 

Tom was quite right about the hue- 
and-cry not having got thither; for he 
had come, without knowing it, the best 
part of ten miles from Harthover: but 
he was wrong about getting down in 
five minutes, for the cottage was more 
than a mile off, and a good thousand 
feet below. 

But down he went, like a brave little 
man as he was, though he was very foot- 
sore, and tired, and hungry, and thirsty; 
while the church-bells rang so loud, he 
began to think that they must be inside 
his own head, and the river chimed and 
trickled far below; and this was the 
song which it sang :— 


CLEAR and cool, clear and cool, 
By laughing shallow, and dreaming pool ; 
Cool and clear, cool and clear, 
By shining shingle, and foaming wear ; 
Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 
And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings, 
Undefiled, for the undefiled ; 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 


Dank and foul, dank and foul, 
By the smoke-grimed town in its murky cow]; 
Foul and dank, foul and dank, 
By wharf and sewer and slimy bank ; 
Darker and darker the further I ge, 
Baser and baser the richer I grow; 
Who dare sport with the sin-defiled ? 
Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and child. 


Strong and free, strong and free, 
The floodgates are open, away to the sea. 
Free and strong, free and strong, 
Cleansing my streams as I hurry along, 
To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 
And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 
As I lose myself in the infinite main, 
Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again. 
Undefiled, for the undefiled, 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN AMERICA. 


BOSTON, 


“THE oldest house in all Boston, built 
MDCLVI.” This was the notice over 
a mercer’s shop in Washington Street, 
which caught my eye in entering Boston. 
The shop was one of those little wooden 
pill-box houses you see about seaport 
towns at home, which might as well 
have been built yesterday or a thousand 
years ago. In itself it contained nothing 
noticeable ; but what rendered it re- 
markable was, that in this new world 
age should he any recommendation. In 
one of Swift's ideal states, all citizens 
who attained to the age of sixty were 
removed as public nuisances. Through- 
out the West there is a like feeling with 
reference to inanimate objects. If an 
hotel is old, travellers cease to frequent 
it ; if a town is old, settlers avoid it; 
if a house is old, its owner begins to re- 
build it ; if a tree is old, it is cut down 
at once. It is not that the Americans 
have no reverence for antiquity, but 
that, settlers in a new hemisphere, they 
bear with them, unconsciously perhaps, 
the traditions of the old. Methuselah 
would not have attached much value 
to an heirloom bequeathed by his 
great-grandson to his great-great-grand- 
son ; and, in like manner, the Americans, 
whose language and whose race is that of 
Chaucer and the old English, can hardly 
consider it a point of great interest, 
whether a building is two, or twenty, or 
two hundred years old. In fact, the 
feeling of Americans towards England 
is a mixed, and often a contradictory 
one. An American is almost always 
offended if you tell him that America 
is very like England. He has a convic- 
tion—not altogether, I think, an absurd 
one—that his country ought to have a 
separate individuality, which makes the 
idea of his nation being the copy of 
another almost repugnant. At the same 
time, he has an opposite conviction, 


which I would not gainsay, that, equally 
with the native-born Englishman, he is 
the descendant of the England of Mil- 
ton, and Shakespeare, and Bacon. It is 
this conflicting state of sentiment which 
causes half the difficulties between Eng- 
land and America. America is, at once, 
proud of England and jealous of her ; 
and I see little prospect of a state of 
stable equilibrium in the matter of 
friendship between the two countries, 
till America has got what she is fast 
getting, a literature and a history and a 
past of her own. 

This, however, is rather a a 
about manner of coming to the con- 
clusion I wish to draw from my ob- 
servation of the mercer’s shop in Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, which proclaimed 
its antiquity as a recommendation to 
the public. Here, in New England, 
alone, perhaps, in America, is such an 
inscription possible. Coming, as I have 
done, to Massachusetts from the Far 
West, my prevailing feeling has been 
throughout of having got back to an 
Old World civilization. Having reversed 
the ordinary route of European travel- 
lers—having made Boston my terminus 
and not my starting-point—I perhaps 
am more struck with the oldness of New 
England, than with the manners of the 
New World. Be the cause what it 
may, I feel, and feel pleasantly, that I 
am getting home. One must have 
wandered, as I have done for months, 
through new cities and new States and 
new locations, to know the pleasure of 
coming back to a country where there 
is something older than oneself. The 
olive leaf which the dove brought back 
to the ark was welcome as a token of the 
older world, rising above the dull level 
of the flood ; and so, this one inscrip- 
tion of a building that dates from two 
centuries ago was welcome as a memory 
of the past, to one who was well-nigh 
weary of the promises of the future. 
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But, indeed, it needs no Western 
training to find Boston pleasant in this 
month of June. After a month’s resi- 
dence, I am unable to discover on what 
plan the city was built, if, which I 
doubt, it was ever built on any plan at 
all. The very names of the streets are 
good English names, which tell you 
something about their several histories, 
nothing about their relative location. 
There is no such address in Boston as 
No. 1000 C street, between 40th and 
41st Streets. The street cars do not 

take you, as elsewhere in America, to 
* Pekin, Peru, Constantinople, and Jeru- 
salem; but to old-fashioned English 
suburbs, Cambridge and Charleston, and 
Roxbury and Watertown. So State 
Street (it used to be King Street), Fre- 
mont, Beacon, Leverett, Mount Vernon, 
and a hundred other streets, run in and 
out of each other at all kinds of angles, 
up and down all kinds of slopes, in a 
perfect chaos of disorder. Somehow 
or other, you always keep coming upon 
the sea in all sorts of unexpected places, 
and whichever way you strike out you 
always get back to Washington Street. 
This is all that I can state as to the 
topography of Boston. But,even though 
you do lose your way, it is pleasanter 
to go wrong in Boston than to go right 
in St. Louis or Chicago. There are no 
mammoth hotels, no rows of commer- 
cial palaces, no stores of gigantic height, 
resplendent with marble facings ; but, 
on the other hand, there are streets 
upon streets of solemn, cosy, Dutch- 
brick houses, looking as though a dozen 
generations had been born within their 
walls and carried out from behind their 
doors. Before each house there are 
little patches of grass-plot gardens, 
hemmed in by iron railings of substan- 
tial respectability. At the corners of 
the streets, perched at the most incon- 
venient localities, there are old stone- 
built churches, which must have heard 
King George the Third prayed for on 
many a Sunday. There is a State- 
house, with a yellow gilt dome, of the 
Brighton Pavilion order of architec- 
ture, which it could have entered into 
the head of none but an English archi- 
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tect to conceive. In quaint nooks, right 
in the city’s heart, stand old-fashioned 
English grave-yards, shaded over by 
trees, looking as if they had been 
brought over from the City, in the days 
while City trees still were green ; and 
in the very centre of Boston there is a 
fine old park full of ups and downs, 
and turf and knots of trees, which 
must have been the especial charge of 
the king’s forester, whose house you 
can still have pointed out to you, not 
far from the city. 

Putting aside the dreary six months’ 
winter of ice and snow, I would choose 
Boston for my dwelling-place in the 
States. The town itself is so bright 
and clean, so full of life, without bus- 
tle; and then the suburbs are such 
pleasant places. Bunker’s Hill, I own, 
candidly, I have not been to ; and am 
afraid, somehow, I shall not succeed in 
reaching it. Talking of Bunker's Hill 
monument, there is a story told in 
Boston, which is worth repeating. An 
English nobleman, who visited America 
not long ago, was taken to see the stock 
sight of Boston. “It was here, my 
lord,” said his American guide, “ that 
Warren fell.” “Dear me!” replied the 
peer, staring at the monument in bliss- 
ful ignorance of who Warren was; “I 
hope he did not hurt himself.” Let 
me add fhat, since I have come here, I 
have learnt two facts about the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill, of which, to judge 
from myself, I think the English public 
are completely ignorant. The first is, 
that the battle was fought on the same 
day as the battle of Waterloo. The 
second is, that it ended in a British 
victory, though a victory of the “Cannz” 
kind. On learning this, I felt absolved 
from the necessity of visiting the monu- 
ment. 

The truth is, there are so many pretty 
places about Boston, that it is hard to 
choose among them. On every line by 
which you enter the city, you pass by, 
for miles, hundreds and thousands of 
pleasant country houses, sometimes 
grouped together in villages, sometimes 
in knots of two or three, sometimes 
standing alone in their own gardens, 
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There is no superstition here about the 
neighbourhood of trees being unwhole- 
some ; and at this season of the year 
the houses are almost buried beneath 
the green shade of the overhanging trees. 
Out of the city itself, the houses, with 
few exceptions, are built of wood. Stone 
is as plentiful here as wood. In fact, 
the whole state of Massachusetts is 
little more than a great granite boulder, 
covered over with a thin layer of scanty 
soil. Wood, ;however, is preferred for 
building houses, partly because a 
wooden house requires less labour in 
building, and labour here is expensive 
and far from plentiful ; partly because 
wooden houses dry more quickly and are 
sooner habitable than stone ones. To 
show how scanty skilled labour is over 
here, I may mention, that some 
friends of mine, who live a few miles 
from Boston, wanted, the other day, 
to have a store-closet fitted up with 
shelves, and sent for the only carpenter 
within reach. The man was quite 
willing to undertake the job, but could 
not find time to “fix it up” till next 
August; and so (it being Hobson’s 
choice) my friends will have to wait till 
then. 

It can only be the high price of labour 
which hinders Massachusetts from being 
a very poor country. I have never seen 
fields elsewhere at once so picturesque 
and so barren. They are very small for 
the most part, surrounded carefully with 
stone fences built up laboriously, and 
divided from each other by hedge-rows, 
reminding me of Leicestershire, rich in 
stones beyond description, and bearing 
the meagrest of crops. Great masses of 
rock rise up in their midst, and the 
ploughs seem to have turned up three 
handfuls of stones to one of earth. The 
system of agriculture, I should say, was 
very primitive, but painstaking. Indeed, 
the life of New England farmers is no 
easy one. They rise early, work hard, 
and toil year after year, with bare 
returns for their labours. Why a man 
is a farmer in Massachusetts, or, for that 
matter, anywhere, is a mystery. I can 
only account for it by the, to me, un- 
intelligible passion for the possession of 
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land. Most of the farms hereabouts 
are held under the same names as those 
of the first settlers. Property is almost 
invariably divided equally between the 
children ; but the eldest son takes the 
land, and mortgages it to pay off his 
brothers’ and sisters’ portions. 

Yet, with all this, I have nowhere 
seen the trace of poverty. Ihave driven 
for miles along the pleasant country roads, 
with their broad roadside strips of turf 
and their English hedge-rows ; I have 
passed through villages withcut end, and 
yet I have never seen a cottage about 
which there was the unmistakeable 
stamp of want. It is true that white 
paint conceals- a good deal of dirt, but 
still I have seen no single cottage as yet 
in which I should think it a hardship to 
have to live. Most of them have gar- 
dens, where wild vines, and honey- 
suckles, and roses, are trained carefully. 
Through the windows you can see sofas, 
and rocking-chairs, and books, and 
lamps, all signs evidencing some degree 
of wealth, or at least of comfort. The 
poorest cottages were always those of 
the raw Irish emigrants ; but still there 
was hardly one of them which was not a 
palace compared with the cottage of an 
ordinary English labourer, to say nothing 
of Ireland. It is curious, by the way, 
that there is a great deal of the old 
English prejudice against the Irish in 
New England. Intermarriages between 
the poor Irish and the poor New Eng- 
landers are almost unheard of, and it is 
a most unusual occurrence for an Irish- 
man to be elected to any office in the 
State. However, the Irish make, and, 
what is more, save, money, and, for the 
most part, lose both race and language 
and religion, in the third generation. 
The German element seems to be very 
small, A German name over a shop- 
door is a rare sight in the New England 
villages ; and the names that catch a 
traveller's eye are good old English ones, 
such as Hurst, Bassett, Collidge, Thomp- 
son, and Parkard. 

Of all country houses I have been in, 
some I know of near Boston seem to me 
about the pleasantest. There is no style, 
and very little pretension of any kind 
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about them. There are none but women 
servants, and but few of them. There 
are no luxurious carriages, and if you 
want riding horses you must hire them. 
There is no display of plate or liveries, 
and you dine at two o’clock, and do not 
dress for dinner. Possibly for this 
cause, you are all the more comfortable. 
At any rate, you have everything that, 
to my mind, a country house ought to 
have. There are pleasant gardens and 
shady walks, warm rooms and large old 
grates, easy chairs without number, por- 
traits of English ancestors who lived 
and died before America was ever heard 
of, good libraries, and excellent cookery. 
Added to all this, you are in an English 
atmosphere, very welcome to an English- 
man. You find English books about 
you, read English newspapers, and are 
talked to with English talk. The latest 
English criticisms, the gossip of the Eng- 
lish book-world, the passing incidents of 
English life, ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” and 
the Kennedy law case, are topics about 
which your hosts know as much, and, 
perhaps, care more than you do yourself. 
Indeed, it often struck me that my 
Boston friends knew moreabout England 
than they did about America. I say this 
in no depreciation of their patriotism. 
It may seem strange to English critics, 
who are wont to assume as a self-evident 
axiom that America is a hateful country, 
and that the system of American govern- 
ment is repulsive to every educated and 
refined mind, to discover, as they would 
by a short residence here, that men of 
genius and men of letters—men whose 
names are known and honoured wherever 
the English language is read—feel as 
proud of their own country, and as proud 
of their own institutions, as if they had 
been Englishmen. I do not say, also, 
that the feeling towards England is more 
friendly in Boston than elsewhere in the 
States ; perhaps it is even less so. The 
community of feeling, and sentiment, 
and literature, between New and Old 
England has caused the New Englanders 
to feel more bitterly than other Ameri- 
cans what they consider, justly or un- 
justly, the sins of England towards the 
Union. But, in spite of themselves, the 


old love for England still crops out in 
the almost trusting cordiality with which 
an Englishman is welcomed here. Just 
as the artist-world of Europe, willingly 
or unwillingly, turns to Italy as the 
home of art, so the mind, and culture, 
and genius of America turns, and will 
turn for many long years yet, to the 
mother-country as the home of her lan- 
guage, and history, and literature. That 
this should be so is an honour for Eng- 
land, and, like all honours, it entails a 
duty. 


CONCORD : THE BOSTON LITERARY WORLD, 


In these remarks, I have been speak- 
ing especially of the literary world in 
Boston ; but, what I have said is true 
also of general society, though in a less 
marked degree. All over America, and 
above all in New England, literary fame 
and the reputation of learning are 
honoured to a degree we can hardly 
appreciate at home ; and, therefore, the 
literary mind represents the national 
mind more closely than would seem 
probable to us. It has been my good 
fortune to see a good deal of the literary 
society of Boston. Let me say some- 
thing of the men whose writings I, in 
common with most Englishmen, had 
learnt to know long ago, and whose 
faces have now for the first time become 
as familiar to me as their names. 

I am afraid that to most English 
readers the name of Concord will recall 
no national reverses. We have a great 
national talent for forgetting what is 
unpleasant, but still the fact remains, 
that at Concord a British regiment did 
run away before a rabble of American 
volunteers. Our loss consisted of two 
men killed, whose names have been long 
ago forgotten. This was the first armed 
resistance raised by the colonists against 
the Imperial troops, and a little obelisk 
has been raised beside the nameless 
graves of these two British privates, to 
record the first blow struck in behalf 
of American Independence. A low de- 
caying avenue leads from the high road 
between Concord and Boston to the 
bank of the Concord river. Along this 
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avenue the British troops advanced and 
retired, and, on the bank of the river, 
stands a squat dumpy obelisk of the 
Georgian era. Close to the avenue is 
the Old Manse from which Hawthorne 
culled the mosses. Sitting one summer 
day, not long ago, by the side of the 
sleepy stream, the author of the “ Scar- 
let Letter” told me a story of the 
battle, which was new to me. The two 
British soldiers who fell at Concord 
were not both killed by the enemy, 
beneath whose galling fire from the 
opposite bank our troops had to retire. 
One of them was only wounded, but, in 
the hurry of the retreat, was left for 
dead upon the field. As the British 
withdrew, a farming lad, employed at 
the Old Manse, came out to look at the 
scene of battle. He had an axe in his 
hand, and, holding it, he stole alongside 
of the wounded men, whom he fancied 
were dead. Just as he got near, one of 
them raised himself upon his hands and 
feet, and began to look about him. The 
boy, in an agony of terror, thought that 
the wounded soldier was going to fire, 
and, striking at him with the axe, cut 
open his skull, and then fled in terror. 
Shortly afterwards some British soldiers 
returned, found their comrade with his 
head split in two, and raised a cry that 
the Americans scalped the dead. The 
cry spread through the regiment, and 
created a panic under whose influence 
they turned and fled. The boy grew to 
be a very old man, and died not many 
years ago; and, as he grew infirm and 
old, the thought that he had killed a 
wounded man in cold blood haunted 
him to his grave. If the tradition of 
the village be true, it is a curious in- 
stance of what great events are produced 
by the smallest causes. The American 
Revolution sprang into being from the 
defeat of the British troops at Concord ; 
the British were defeated because our 
soldiers were seized with panic; and 
the panic was caused because a timid 
lad happened to have an axe in his hand. 

But Concord has dearer and nearer 
claims to the thoughts of all English- 
speaking people than the memory of 
an obscure battle. It is the home of 
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Emerson and Hawthorne. An old- 
fashioned sleepy New England village ; 
one broad, long, rambling street of 
wooden houses, standing for the most 
apart, and overshadowed by leafy trees ; 
a quiet village-green or two; shady, 
dreamy-looking graveyards, filled with 
old moss-covered tombstones of colo- 
nists who lived and died subjects of the 
crown of England ; a rich marshy valley, 
hemmed in by low wooded hills ; and a 
dull lazy stream, oozing on so slowly 
through many turnings, that you fancy 
it is afraid of being carried out to the 
ocean that awaits it a few miles away :— 
these are the outward memorabilia of 
Concord. Passing through the village, 
you come to a roomy country-house, 
buried almost beneath trees, and looking, 
for all the world, like a quiet English 
parsonage ; and then, entering in, it 
must be some fault of your own if you 
are not welcome at the kindly home of 
Emerson. 

His is not a face or figure to which 
photographs can do justice. The tall 
spare form, the strongly marked features, 
and the thin scanty hair, are all, to the 
English mind, typical, as it were, of that 
distinct American nationality of which 
Mr. Emerson has been the ablest, if not 
the first exponent. In repose, I fancy, 
his prevailing expression would be 
somewhat grave, with a shade of sadness, 
But the true charm of the face can be 
learnt only if you hear him speaking. 
Then, when the “slow wise smile,” as 
some one well called it, plays about that 
grim set mouth, and the flow of those 
lucid sentences, so simple and yet so 
perfect, pours forth in calm measured 
sequence, the large liquid eyes seem to 
kindle with a magnetic light, and you 
feel yourself in the presence of a living 
power. You may sit at his feet or not 
—that is a matter for your own judg- 
ment—but a Gamaliel is there. 

Hearing him thus speak, I understood 
better than I had learnt from his writ- 
ings the influence which Mr. Emerson 
has wielded over the mind of America, 
and how Concord had become a kind of 
Mecca, of which the representative-man 
of American thought was the Mahomet, 
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Some quarter of a mile further on, 
hidden almost by the overhanging hill, 
at whose foot it stands, out of sight and 
hearing of the village world, you come to 
the house of Mr. Hawthorne. A quaint, 
rambling, pleasant house, which seems 
to have grown no one knows how, as 
some houses do, and to have culminated 
mysteriously in an Italian campanile 
tower ; so that it is rather a tower with 
a house attached than a house sur- 
mounted by a tower. It seems a fitting 
place for a romancer to have fixed his 
dwelling in. Right above the house 
there stretches a pine wood, so quiet and 
so lonely, so full of fading lights and 
shadows, and through whose trees the 
wind sighs so fitfully, that it seems na- 
tural for all quaint fancies and strange 
memories to rise there unbidden. As to 
the tenant of the turret and the pine 
wood, I could not, if-I wished, describe 
him better than by saying that he is 
just what, not knowing him, you fancy 
the author of the “Scarlet Letter” ought 
to look like. I suppose that most 
persons form an idea to themselves of 
the outward look and aspect of any 
author they have learnt to care for ; and 
I know that, as far as my experience 
goes, the idea is but seldom realized. 
The author, when at last you meet with 
him in the flesh, may be better than 
your idea ; but he is not the person you 
had pictured to yourself and dwelt on 
fondly. Now, if you were to place 
Mr. Hawthorne amongst a thousand 
persons, I think any one that had read 
his writings would guess at once amongst 
all that crowd which the author was. 
The grand broad forehead, the soft wavy 
hair tangling itself so carelessly, the 
bright, dreamy, hazel eyes flashing from 
beneath the deep massive eyebrows, and 
the sweet smile, so full at once of sad 
pathos and kindly humour—all formed 
for me the features one would have 
dreamt of for the author who, more than 
any living writer, has understood the 
poetry of prose. It is a fancy of mine, 
a fancy inspired perhaps by the atmo- 
sphere in which I formed it, that Nature, 
when she began to make Mr. Hawthorne, 
designed him for a man of action, and 
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then, ere the work was done, she changed 
her mind and sought to make him a 
poet ; and that thus the combination of 
the two characters, of the worker and 
the dreamer, came out at last in the form 
of the writer of romance. Well, if Con- 
cord had been the scene of an English 
Waterloo, I am afraid I should still 
think of it with the kindliest of memo- 
ries, should indeed remember it only as 
the dwelling-place of men who had won 
fresh triumphs for English words— 
triumphs to me far dearer than those 
of English arms. 

It was my fortune, too, to see the 
great poet of America. Of all pleasant 
summer-houses, the houses round Boston 
seem to me the pleasantest ; and of such 
houses I know of none pleasanter than 
the one standing on the Mount Auburn 
road, where General Washington used 
to dwell, and where Longfellow dwells 
now. The pleasant lawn, the graceful 
rooms, filled with books and pictures 
and works of art, form the fit abode 
for the poet who has known how to 
use the sweet stately rhythm of the 
English hexameter. But of this I would 
say nothing further; for I felt that, if I 
was in the presence of a great poet, I 
was in the presence also of a great 
sorrow. 

I have said thus much of the three 
great American writers whose names are 
best known in England. Like all men 
of genius, they are in some sense public 
property ; and the public has, I think, a 
right to know something of how they 
look and live. Genius has penalties as 
well as privileges. Of the many other 
men of talent and writers of note whom 
it was.my pleasure to meet with in 
America, and especially in New England, 
I say nothing, because I doubt whether 
I should be justified in doing so. A 
private has a right to criticise the com- 
mander-in-chief, but he has no right to 
sit in judgment on the colonels. There 
are two, however, of American writers 
of whom I would say one word in 
passing ; and they are Mr. Lowell, the 


author of the “Biglow Papers,” and 


Mr. Holmes, the creator of “Elsie 
Venner.” When America has performed 
U 
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her great mission of settling the New 
World, I cannot doubt that the wonder- 
ful energy and power of her people will 
produce a characteristic national litera- 
ture worthy of herself, and (I say it 
without boasting) of the mother-country 
also. In the works of these two gentle- 
men I think you can discover the first 
commencement of the distinctive Ame- 
rican era of literature. The first has 
created a new school of poetry—the 
poetry, if I may say so, of vulgar life ; 
the second has opened out a new vein 
of romance in the relations of physiology 
to the development of character. Both 
these writers have—at least, so I fancy— 
a career before them. Let me say also, in 
conclusion of these scattered remarks on 
the literary men of Boston, that what 
struck me most about them collectively, 
was the terms of intimacy and cordiality 
on which they live with one another. 
To anybody who knows anything of the 
literary world in England, it will seem 
remarkable that all the men of literary 
note in Boston should meet regularly 
once a month, of their own free will and 
pleasure, to dine with each other; and 
still more so that they should meet as 
friends, not as rivals. No doubt this 
absence of jealousy is due, in great mea- 
sure, to the literary field of America 
being so little occupied that there is 
nothing like the same competition be- 
tween authors as there is with us. But 
it is also an instance of the general 
kindliness and good nature which seem 
to me characteristic socially of the Ame- 
rican people, 


CLASS-DAY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Some four miles or so from Boston 
lies the University town of New Eng- 
land, the Cambridge of the New World. 
There are few places in the States of 
which I shall bear away with me brighter 
memories. The kindness of new-made 
friends caused Cambridge to be a sort of 
home to me during my stay at Boston. 
But even without personal recollections 
of any kind, my impressions of Cam- 
bridge, and above all of Cambridge class- 
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day, would be very pleasant ones. Let 
me speak of it as I found it. 

It is by the street railroads that you 
go to Cambridge (U. S.), The idea may 
not be academical, but the reality is 
wonderfully pleasant. If I had no other 
ground for not liking George Francis 
Train, I should find cause enough 
in the fact, that he has discredited 
the street-railway system in England. 
I know, indeed, of no pleasanter mode 
of travelling for a short distance than 
the street-railroad ; and, of all street 
railroads, the Cambridge ones are the 
best. It is true, that the cars are over- 
crowded at times ; nothing is perfect in 
this bad world. It is true, too, that 
gentlemen are expected to leave their 
seats when ladies have no place to sit 
down in; but then so many of the 
Boston ladies are young and pretty, and 
almost without exception they smile so 
pleasantly when you make room for 
them, that I wonder how Mr. Trollope 
found it in his heart to grumble at the 
custom. It is undeniable, also, that, if 
(like the reader of this paper, doubtless) 
you drive your own mail-phaeton, you 
find the street rails hinder the high 
road from being as smooth as it would 
be otherwise. Still, even from the sum- 
mit of a mail phaeton, you cannot help 
perceiving that the number of people 
who do not possess carriages of their 
own considerably exceeds the number of 
those who do; and that, therefore, on 
the whole, street railroads are a gain to 
the community at large. Putting aside 
these slight objections, your ride to 
Cambridge, especially on a summer 
evening, is all that you can desire. 
Your fare is only threepence. A dirtily 
dressed person is almost unknown, low 
as the fare is; and, even if you are some- 
times crowded, it is pleasant to see the 
coloured women and children sitting or 
standing among the crowd of passengers 
on terms of equality. You travel as 
smoothly as you would in the softest of 
spring carriages ; you go as quick as you 
would in an Eastern Counties express ; 
and you pay as little as you would in a 
London omnibus. 

The road itself is a very pretty one. 
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Up and down the old-fashioned hilly 
streets of Boston, with their quaint red- 
brick houses; then over a long wide 
bridge across the Charles river, or rather 
across the sea-creek into which the 
Charles river runs—a creek famed in 
Boston annals for the fact that the tea 
was thrown into its waters in the days 
of the revolution ; then through the long 
straggling suburb of Cambridge Port ; 
then through rows after rows of wooden 
villas, standing each in its own garden; 
and then into the little straggling town 
of Cambridge. Of town or streets there 
is but little. What town there is, is 
grouped round Harvard College. Three 
low blocks of buildings, built 200 
years ago, looking for all the world as 
though the Pilgrim Fathers had trans- 
ported them ready-made from Trinity 
Hall or Emmanuel College, and called 
Hollis, Stoughton, and Massachusetts, 
form two sides of a college “quad.” 
On the third stands the college library, 
a cross in architectural fashion between 
King’s Chapel and the brick church in 
Barnwell, with the same dumpy pinnacles 
on the roof, that look for all the world 
like the legs of a dinner-table turned 
upside down. The square is completed 
by a block of lecture-rooms, very plain in 
structure. Hard by the college, there 
are a row or two of shops, University 
book-stores, groceries, and the like; 
and, round about in every direction, 
there are pleasant shady streets, lined 
with trees and quickset hedges, and 
pleasant country-houses. Indeed, the 
whole place had to me an academic air, 
for which I was not prepared. One 
of the professors told me that after 
Mr. Clough had resided here a short 
time, he said that “ he felt himself back 
in Oxford.” Indeed, strolling through 
the grounds of that sleepy, quiet 
university, it seems hard to realize that 
you are in the country of New York, 
and Chicago, and the West. 

The students are quieter apparently 
than our English ones; or, at any rate, 
you see less of them about the streets. 


Once or twice in the evenings, I heard ~ 


snatches of noisy songs as I passed the 
college buildings, which, coupled with 
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the jinglings of glasses, called back 
recollections of college supper-parties. 
Otherwise, one saw or heard but little 
of the students, and those one did meet 
with had none of that air of being 
the owners, possessors, and masters of 
university precincts, peculiar to the 
undergraduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The age of the students is 
about the same as in our own univer- 
sities. Twenty-one is, as with us, the 
average age at which students take their 
degrees, or rather close their college 
course ; for taking one’s degree is by 
no means the usual termination of the 
university career. There is no dis- 
tinctive dress worn by the students or 
professors. The college discipline is 
very like our Cambridge one, except 
that the students are treated more like 
men than schoolboys, and, I should 
gather, with success. The students 
may or may not live in the college- 
rooms, according to their own choice. 
There are many more students than 
rooms, and at the commencement of 
each year the vacant rooms are allotted, 
by lottery, amongst the freshmen. If 
the lucky winners like to sell their 
privilege, they are at liberty to do so ; 
and, practically, the poorer students 
generally make something by the sale 
of their privilege. Why men should 
wish to live in the smallest of old- 
fashioned college rooms, instead of 
in comfortable lodgings in the town, 
is a mystery that no man can -compre- 
hend.-after the age of one-and-twenty ; 
but the wish prevails in Cambridge, 
U.S., as well as in Cambridge, England. 
Of late years the system of commons 
has been given up, and the students 
take their meals in clubs or at boarding 
houses. The students are obliged to 
attend lectures, and chapel in the 
morning. The prayers, which are very 
short, are worded so as to contain 
nothing offensive to the tenets of any 
Christian sect, and must, I fancy, be 
curious specimens, in consequence, of 
moral common-places. On Sundays, 
there is service held at college, according 
to tke orthodox form, as the Calvinist 
faith is called in New ee and 
U 
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students who do not go to church else- 
where are expected to attend it. Parents, 
however, may fix what form of worship 
their sons shall attend ; and the majority 
of the students who come from near 
Boston pass their Sundays at home. 
In glancing over a list of the students, I 
saw that they belonged to some dozen 
religious denominations, and that about 
three in a hundred avowed no preference 
for any form of religion. Of the students 
belonging to the different sects, about a 
fifth or sixth were church members. I 
do not mean by this, that they were 
Episcopalians, but that, according to 
American custom, they had professedly 
declared themselves members of the 
church to which they might belong, and 
were therefore admitted to its com- 
munion. The average expense of the 
university course is, I was told, from 
150/. to 2502. per annum ; but in many 
instances, I think this estimate must be 
much exceeded. At the class-day I was 
present at, four students kept open 
house for all their friends, and I was 
told they had ordered refreshments 
to be provided for one thousand persons. 
Considering the style of the entertain- 
ment, it must have cost a dollar a head 
at the very least; and a thousand 
dollars (200/.) is rather a large sum 
even for our own “curled darlings” 
to spend on an entertainment. Though 
the outlay was talked of as unreasonable, 
it was not regarded as anything very 
unusual. 

But, at this rate, I shall never get 
to Cambridge class-day. It was a glo- 
rious hot day, one of the few summer 
days we have had this year; and the 
chimes of Cambridge rang out merrily; 
and the town was full of ladies with 
the brightest of bonnets and the prettiest 
of faces. Class-day is the last day of 
the academic course—at least for the 
fourth-year students, or Senior Sopho- 
mores, as I think they are called; and on 
this day these students give a sort of 
farewell festival to the rest of the col- 
lege, and to their friends. By the kind- 
ness of one of the professors, I was 
invited,in French phrase, to “ assist” at 
the ceremony. Under a broiling sun, 
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on the 20th of June last, we strolled in 
the forenoon across the college grounds, 
past Washington’s Oak, to the house of 
the President, or rather the acting Presi- 
dent, for at present the office of Presi- 
dent is vacant. Washington’s Oak, I 
must add, is so called because the 
Father of his country signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence beneath it. I 
am not sure, by the way, that I am not 
confusing Washington with the Barons 
and Magna Charta. However, Wash- 
ington did something or other remark- 
able beneath this oak: and, what I own 
I cared more about, Whitfield, so tradi- 
tion goes, preached under it when the 
college authorities of Harvard refused 
him leave to preach in the chapel. 

At the house of the President the 
professurs and the students were col- 
lected. The fourth-year Sophomores, 
who were the heroes of the day, were 
all dressed in the glossiest of new black 
dress clothes, and with the whitest of 
kid gloves. Evening dress somehow 
takes more kindly to American youths 
than to our own, and the students seemed 
to me a set of as pleasant-looking, well- 
dressed young men, as it has been often 
my fortune to see. We formed a line, and 
marched two and two together through 
the grounds, with a band of music lead- 
ing the way, and an admiring crowd of 
bystanders gazing at us, and following 
in our wake. I am afraid, as I think ot 
it, that my friend and I must have 
rather marred the appearance of the pro- 
cession by being in coloured clothes ; 
however, black is not a cool colour in 
the dog-days, and so I hope we were 
pardoned. Our walk ended in the Uni- 
tarian church of Cambridge, which the 
university has a right to use for public 
ceremonies, Thanks to my being with 
the Dons’ party, I got a seat upon 
the raised platform at the end of the 
chapel, and sat in glory and comparative 
coolness. The moment we were seated, 
there was a rush of the students through 
the door, and a perfectly unnecessary 
fight got up with the constables, which 
reminded me of the wrestling upon the 
staircase of the theatre at the Oxford 
commemorations. In fact, the whole 
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scene had an Oxford air about it. There 
were the ladies with bonnets of every 
colour, red, white, and pink, fanning 
themselves in the crowded seats. Here 
were the hosts of bright young faces ; and 
the orations were strings of appropriate 
platitudes and decorous facetiw of the 
mildest character, such as most of us 
have heard oftentimes in college halls 
and under no other circumstances. Of 
the orations I would only say that they 
were delivered by two young men of 
six feet high and upwards—one the 
stroke of the Harvard boat—and as fine 
specimens of manhood as you would 
desire to see. We had a band, which 
played the overture to “ Martha,” and 
other operatic music, with remarkable 
precision ; a prayer full of the most ap- 
propriate sentiments ; and an ode of a 
patriotic character. There were allu- 
sions to the war in plenty throughout 
the proceedings, but everything was too 
decorous for the exhibition of any ardent 
patriotism. Amongst the crowd, how- 
ever, was one poor lad, pale, thin, and 
limping upon crutches, who had lost his 
leg in the battle of Ball’s Bluff, and 
who had come to witness the gala-day 
of the class which he had left to join 
the war. He was the hero of the day, 
and at every patriotic sentiment all eyes 
seemed turned towards him, as though 
he were the living representative of the 
country’s struggle and defeats and vic- 
tories. I have no doubt, according to 
the Yankee phrase, he had a good time 
of it that class-day at Cambridge among 
his old comrades and classmates ;_ but I 
could not help feeling that there was 
a long hereafter before him, when the 
war is over, and the excitement has 
passed away, and when I, for my part, 
would sooner have both legs than have 
been a hero and a cripple. 

Then, when the orations were over, 
we strolled through the old college 
rooms, where the students had prepared 
Ivncheons for their friends, and where 
every stranger who came was welcomed 
with that frank cordiality which seems 
to me so universal a characteristic of 
American hospitality. Then, having 
eaten as much ice-cream and raised pies 
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and lobster-salads as our digestions 
would permit of, we wandered off 
through the pleasant college grounds, 
and, in defiance of academical decorum, 
smoked cigars upon the lawn of a col- 
lege professor, who invited us to the act 
by his own example. Later in the after- 
noon, there was dancing in the college 
hall, on whose walls hung quaint pic- 
tures of old-fashioned Puritan bene- 
factors, and in whose midst was 
suspended the famous six-oar outrigger 
boat of Harvard College, which beat the 
Hale boat a year ago, doing the distance 
in the shortest time ever known across 
the Atlantic. At any rate I was told 
so, and believe it accordingly. The 
dancing seemed to me very good ; but 
the hall was overpoweringly hot, and, 
for my part, I preferred the open green, 
where there was music also, and where 
all the world was allowed to dance. It 
was in itself a curious instance of 
American freedom, and also of American 
good behaviour. The green is open to 
the high road, and the whole of the 
Cambridge world—or of the Boston 
world, for that matter—might have 
come and danced there ; probably every- 
body who cared to dance did come. But 
the whole company was as well behaved, 
as quiet, and as orderly, as they would 
have been in a London ball-room. I 
could not help asking myself, without a 
satisfactory reply, whether such a scene 
would be possible at the backs of the 
Cambridge colleges, or in the Christ 
Church meadows, and whether, if it 
were possible, our young university 
swells would dance as freely in the 
midst of any of the Oxford or Cambridge 
shop-girls who chose to come, accom- 
panied by their sweethearts and mothers. 
The dancing was followed by a sort of 
farewell romp of the departing students 
round an old elm-tree, wherein the 
chief amusement seemed to be the de- 
struction of each other’s hats. Then, in 
the evening, there was a reception of 
the students and their friends at the 
president’s house, and an exhibition of 


‘Chinese lanterns and rockets on the 


college green, where, judging from the 
groups I met strolling about in the dim 
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evening light, I should say that many 
flirtations of the day must have been 
ratified by declarations and vows of 
eternal fidelity. Chilo sa? And after 
the guests and relations and ladies had 
gone home, I rather suspect the students 
made a night of it over the débris of 
the cold collations. This, however, is 
mere suspicion. They may have gone 
to bed when we did, or have quenched 
their thirst with the lemonade they 
provided for the ladies; but I own I 
doubt it. 


NEW ENGLAND ABOLITIONISM. 


According to English notions, New 
England is the home of Abolitionism ; 
and I believe that, to a considerable 
extent, the notion is true as far as the 
country districts of New England are con- 
cerned. In Boston itself, the stranger who 
expects to find a strong manifestation 
of abolition sentiment, will, I think, be 
disappointed. In the country much of 
the old Puritan feeling still lingers. 
During the access of the .Temperance 
mania, which passed the Maine Law, 
though without carrying it into effect, 
the New England farmers, in many 
places, cut down their own apple-trees, 
to hinder the possibility of cider being 
manufactured. The same spirit, un- 
doubtedly, prevails still ; and, wherever 
abolition sentiments have made their 
way in the country villages, the descen- 
dants of the Puritans are for cutting 
slavery down root and branch, without 
stint and without mercy. In Boston 
itself, the feeling about or against 
slavery is much less strongly developed. 
What Theodore Parker used to call 
Boston S’ciety was always opposed to 
abolitionism as vulgar, like any other 
fanaticism. Then the trade interests of 
Boston were opposed to any collision 
with the South ; and the trade interests 
of Boston, with those of New York, are 
overwhelmingly powerful in their own 
district. Besides all this, a very large 
majority of Boston people were and 
are opposed to the abolition movement, 
not from love of standing well with the 
fashionable upper ten thousand, or even 
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from pecuniary interests, but in a great 
measure from conviction. I don’t think 
we, in England, at all do justice to the 
distinction between the anti-slavery and 
the abolition party. Every Englishman 
almost, I suppose, would say, if he were 
asked, that he was opposed to slavery. 
Yet, I. suppose, also, there is not one 
Englishman in a hundred, or in a 
thousand, who would admit that Eng- 
land was countenancing slavery by 
buying slave-grown cotton, The an- 
swer would be, and perhaps with reason, 
* England has nothing to do with the 
internal institutions of her customers. 
We disapprove of slavery, and do not 
hesitate to say so; but we are not 
bound by this disapproval to break off 
all commercial or social relations with 
slaveholders. It is enough for us, that 
we have done our own duty.” Now this, 
with little alteration, is exactly the 
language of the New England Repub- 
lican party. ‘“ We disapprove,” they say, 
“of slavery ; we have abolished it every- 
where within our own jurisdiction ; we 
are opposed to any extension of slavery 
for which we are responsible ; but we 
are not bound to exclude ourselves from 
all fellowship and connexion with other 
states, in which slavery has been esta- 
blished.” Now abolition means, if it 
means anything, that any union or 
partnership with slaveholding commu- 
nities is a sin. If the North is in 
duty bound to suppress slavery in the 
slave States at the risk of breaking up 
the Union, I am not clear that, by the 
same rule, England is not bound to 
decline the purchase of slave-grown 
cotton. The whole question is a most 
difficult and a most painful one, and I 
should be sorry to condemn either the 
abolitionist or the anti-slavery party. 
It is too wide a subject to enter on fully 
here ; but I have said thus much be- 
cause I think’ the anti-slavery party 
are most unjustly accused of want of 
sincerity, because they do not and can 
not endorse the doctrines of the abo- 
litionists. That the result of this war 
may be the overthrow of slavery is my 
most earnest hope and prayer ; but still 
I cannot blame those who, hating 
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slavery, and resolved to check its ex- 
tension, are not prepared to extinguish 
it in other states unless the necessity is 
forced upon them by the instinct of 
self-preservation. 

If I have made my meaning clear, 
the reader may understand how, while 
in Boston the republican party are in a 
great majority, and how, while the ad- 
vocacy of pro-slavery sentiments would 
be unpopular and unfashionable, yet 
the abolitionists should have had, and 
should still have, but little weight or 
influence. Till very lately—in fact, till 
the outbreak of the insurrection—to hold 
abolition opinions was to exclude your- 
self from society. It has been my good 
fortune in New England to see a good 
deal of the abolitionist party, and I 
have never come across a set of people 
whom I admired and respected more. 
For the sake of principle they have 
suffered social martyrdom. They have 
been excluded from office, from political 
distinction, and even from the courtesies 
of social life. I don’t believe myself 
that persecution is good for any man, 
and I have little doubt that the aboli- 
tionists have had their minds to a cer- 
tain extent warped by persecution. 
Every man’s hand was against them, 
and therefore they had an irresistible 
sympathy with all isolated and unap- 
preciated sects and doctrines. The 
churches, one and all, were against 
them, and so the abolitionists have 
fallen away from the churches, and have 
thus lost in a great measure the support 
of the religious world. Religion, 1 sus- 
pect, has suffered more than the aboli- 
tionists by the separation, but still the 
abolitionists have suffered also. The 
great cause of Abolition has been mixed 
up with, and discredited by, the dis- 
tinct causes of Spiritualism and Non- 
resistance and Women’s Rights. Take 
Lloyd Garrison, for instance—as ear- 
nest and single-hearted a reformer, 
I believe, as the world has seen; 
yet the influence of his gallant life- 
long struggle against slavery has been 


nullified by the fact that he was 


also the avowed advocate of every 
one of the many “isms” which New 
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England has given birth to. It is asto- 
nishing how little the leaders of the 
abolitionist cause are known of in their 
own country. The other day, at a party 
I was present at, I heard a lady ask, in 
apparently perfect good faith, and, as far 
as I could judge, without any affectation, 
whether Mr. Garrison was not a negro ; 
and the remark hardly seemed to cause 
astonishment. I was surprised, too, to 
find how many of the people I met, 
most of whom were staunch Republi- 
cans, had never heard Wendell Phillips 
lecture ; yet, to my mind, of the whole 
abolitionist phalanx, Wendell Phillips 
is the tower of strength. His friends 
say that he is the Aaron of the party, 
while Garrison has been the Moses. It 
may be so; but the words and voice 
which have stirred up the hearts of the 
New Englanders, for long years past, 
have been those of Phillips. Whatever 
your opinions may be, I defy you to 
listen to that scathing, living eloquence 
of his, and not be carried away, for the 
time at least. Most of us have a heart 
somewhere about us, and Wendell Phil- 
lips, more than any English orator I 
have ever heard, knows how to find the 
heart out, and work upon its chords. 
Let me not be understood, by these 
remarks, to convey an impression that 
the influence of the abolitionists has 
been small. It is to them, in great 
measure,—to their unceasing testimony 
as to the truth of the “higher law,’— 
that the existence of the Republican 
party is due. The last few months, too, 
have much altered their social and poli- 
tical position: they are no longer against 
the Union, but advocates of the Union. 
As the people became more and more 
convinced that the abolitionist maxim 
is true, and that the Union is incom- 
patible with slavery, the bitter oppo- 
nents of slavery became, in popular idea, 
the friends of the Union. Indeed, the 
recent policy of the abolitionists is ex- 
plained, better than by any elaborate 
explanation, by a saying of Wendell 
Phillips. Some one asked him, how he, 
who had been preaching for years, “ that 
“the Union was the fruit of slavery 
“and of the devil,” could be now the 
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advocate of the Union? His answer 
was, “ Yes; but I never expected then 
“ that slavery and the devil would secede 
“ from the Union.” So it is. Secession 
has brougbt the abolitionists and the 
republicans into the same camp; but 
the abolitionists are still a distant out- 
post, a sort of enfans perdus of the army 
of the Union. 


BAD TIDINGS. 


T had hoped to have written some- 
what more at length of the society of 
Boston, of the pleasant houses, and 
kindly talk, and friendly people, that I 
have met with here. I had hoped, too, 
that the close of this letter would have 
been some glad augury of success for 
that free North I have learnt to know 
and to esteem so well. Unfortunately, 
it is not so. A month ago all seemed 
bright and prosperous for the Union. 
The port was almost in view, and the 
storm was well-nigh over. But since 
then there has been a change of fortune. 
The Union armies ceased to advance, 
and, in a war like this, not to advance is 
very like defeat. There was nothing 
actually wrong in the accounts we re- 
ceived. Every delay was satisfactorily 
explained; but still the broad fact re- 
mained, that McClellan was not making 
progress. People grew uneasy, but still 
without any definite alarm. It seemed 
impossible that such an army could meet 
with serious reverse. At the risk of 
sacrificing my own reputation as a 
prophet, I confess freely that I did not 
anticipate defeat. Iam not, and never 
have been, as these letters perhaps have 
shown, a great believer in the strategy 
of the Young Napoleon. Nor have I 
felt much confidence in the fussy 
administration of the Cromwellian 
Secretary of War. But still I thought 
it almost impossible that the grand 
army of the Potomac, which I had seen 
marching forth from Washington in all 
the pride and pomp of war, could be 
defeated under any generals, when 
matched against such adversaries. If I 
erred, it was in common with many 
better judges ; but that it was an error, 
is now too probable. 
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It was on the last day of June that 
the first tidings reached Boston of a 
tremendous battle, and of a victory 
which seemed more than doubtful. 
Four days have passed since then, and 
each day the magnitude of the battle 
has become more apparent, and the 
hope of victory has dwindled into the 
fear of defeat. Long before these lines 
appear in print, you will know the truth, 
which at present we are only guessing 
at. Itis no use for me now, therefore, to 
try and calculate what the extent of the 
reverse has been, or to what causes that 
reverse is due. It is enough to say 
that the gloomiest views are now held 
throughout the North ; that the question 
is, whether McClellan will be able to 
hold his own, not whether he will be 
able to advance on Richmond ; and that 
in popular opinion the army of the 
Potomac has to be created again. It is 
possible, even probable, that these fears 
are exaggerated. But, for the present, 
the people are stunned with the feeling 
that their main army has incurred a 
serious, and, what is worse, a still 
almost unknown disaster. 

What is to follow this blow, is a 
question it is too early yet to answer. 
To any one, who has observed the 
strength, and wealth, and power of the 
North, the feeling naturally isanticipation 
of its ultimate success, in spite of such 
defeats as that of the Peninsula, if it 
chooses to put forth its force. The 
doubt is, whether the full force will be 
put forth or no. So far as I can see, 
the one desire here is to know the truth, 
the whole truth ; and, once given that, 
the North will, I think, be ready to 
act. I hear and read no word of despair, 
no cry for compromise. The one feeling, 
which has come prominently forward as 
yet, is that the national honour must be 
preserved, and the reverse retrieved. 
Save for this one definite conviction, all 
else is, as yet, chaos. 

Meanwhile there is one fact I deem 
worth recording here. It so happened 
that I was present at a gathering of 
Secessionists, on the evening when the 
news of McClellan’s defeat was first 
generally known. I could understand, 
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though I did not sympathise with, the 
exultation with which these gentlemen 
received the intelligence. But I was 
pained to see, that the real cause of 
their exultation was not that the Con- 
federates had won a doubtful victory, 
but that this victory would give England 
a pretext to interfere. Their real hopes 
were based, not on the success of the 
Confederates, but on English inter- 
ference in their behalf. I remember, as 
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a child, having learnt that England was 
the home of the free, and that the 
slave and the oppressed looked to her 
for succour. It seems that now the 
réles are changed, and that it is the 
slave-owner and the oppressor, who 
look to England for succour. I trust 
that, in saying so, I wrong my own 
country ; but I wish that I felt surer of 
the faith that is in me. 
E. D. 








NEW HEXAMETER TRANSLATIONS OF THE ILIAD." 
BY THE REV. DR. WHEWELL. 


Ane our readers tired of criticism about English hexameters ? That may well be, 
without their being tired of hexameters themselves. The question about the 
possibility of such verses is best settled by writing them, and making readers like 
them. As was long ago said in the discussions on this subject, the fallacy of 
the impossibility of such verses is like the ancient fallacy of the impossibility of 
motion—solvitur ambulando. Southey was convinced of this; and intending to 
make English hexameter verse current, he proposed, as he writes to his corre- 
spondent Taylor, to march down upon the English public twenty thousand strong. 
Unluckily the result of this project was that most unhappy performance, 7'he 
Vision oy Judgment. And yet the introductory verses to that poem are allowed 
by all to be beautiful in rhythm as in expression. 

But even of criticism on this subject, a word or two more may be said with 
advantage ; especially as we have before us two new attempts to solve the problem 
of walking on hexametrical feet: the First Book of the [liad translated by Sir 
John Herschel, and by Mr. Inglis Cochrane. 

But we may venture to say that any discussion of hexameter versification is 
rendered much more difficult and confused than it needs to be, by the want, in the 
minds of English readers, of any clear views and settled notions about any kind 
of versification. Hexameters are considered as something strange and exotic in 
English poetry, because, in discussing their rhythm, we speak of dactyls and 
spondees, But we have in other kinds of English verse dactyls and spondees, 
just as much as in these ; and anapests, and trochees, and iambs. May we be 
allowed a line of explanation? All verse, in order to be versé, is marked by a 
succession of beats or bars, as music is. The beats are the strong syllables, which, 
in’ order to agree with the familiar phraseology of classical grammarians, we may 
call dong syllables. The bars are the feet, each foot consisting of the long syllable, 
and other syllables which accompany it. Hexameters have six beats in each line ; 
the English couplet has five ; the “‘octosyllabic metre” has four ; thus— 


“ At close of day, when all is still.” 


This is an iambic verse. Add another foot and we have the usual couplet verse. 


2 The Iliad :—Book First, translated into English Hexameters by James Inglis Cochrane. 
Iliad, Book I. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. 
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“ At close of day, when all is still and calm.” 


But if we have two lighter syllables along with each strong one, we have the 
common anapestic verse— 


“ At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still.” 
And if to this we add two more strong syllables, with their attendants, we have 
an hexameter. 


“ Oft at the close of the day, when the hamlet is still in the twilight.” 


Here the verse is made to begin with a strong syllable; and so the verse is 
dactylic rather than anapestic. And thus we have the hexameter, not a jot 
differing in principle from any other English measure. 

But this dactylic verse is easily read and accepted by the English reader, 
because the “ short” syllables are really short and light ; and because all the feet 
are dactyls, except the last. If we mix the trissyllable dactyl with dissyllable 
feet, and if the syllables which do duty as short, are really heavy and long—heavy 
and long, that is, in consequence of long vowels and accumulated consonants— 
then the verse is less readily accepted. Still this mixture and this heaviness are 
very frequent in the most popular measures, as well as in the hexameter. Take 
the following Irish ditty for example— 


“My love he is fairer than a soft summer’s day, 
And his breath is far sweeter than new-mown hay, 
And his hair shines like gold revived by the sun, 
And the name that they give him is the Drinan Dhun.” 
The third line consists of two anapssts and two iambs ; and one of the anapests is, 


shines like gold : the two syllables shine, like, are long in pronunciation ; but do 
duty for short syllables in the rhythm. 


Take any of the long-lined part of “Maud,” and it will be found that it has 
the same mixture of feet, the same heaviness of the short syllables :— 


“ Why do they prate of the blessings of peace? they have made them a curse. 
Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its own. 
And lust of gain in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 
Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his own hearth-stone ?” 


These are really dactylic hexameters, and to make them quite regular, require only 
a syllable at the end of each line—or, indeed, do not require it, for the pause 
suffices to supply the need of it. But observe here, in the second of these lines we 


have pickpockets and lusting for as dactyls, combined with each hand and all that, 
dissyllable feet. 


Take another quatrain :— 


“ For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hill, 
And the rushing battle-bolts sang from the three-decker out of the foam, 
That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would leap from his counter and till, 
And strike if he could, were it but with his cheating yard-wand, home.” 
Here we have, for dactyls, battle-bolt, three-decker. 
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These lines again are dactylic hexameters, though the third of them has four 
dissyllable feet. These hexameters differ from what are commonly so called, only, 
as I have said, in the absence of a syllable at the end of each line, and in the 
presence of the alternate rhyme. A very large portion of “ Maud” consists of such 
hexameters. How, then, can any one pretend that hexameters are uncongenial to 
the strain of English versification ? 

But, in English hexameters such as are commonly described by the term, there is 
often an element which is extraneous to the ordinary tone of English versifica- 
tion : namely, in persons who are familiar with Greek and Latin poetry, a remi- 
niscence of Greek and Latin hexameters. I say “often,” not “always ;” for there 
are English hexameters into the enjoyment of which this element does not enter: 
for instance, Mr. Longfellow’s. But classical scholars, with their recollections of 
school scanning, expect that hexameters shall consist of dactyls and spondees, such 
as they have been accustomed to scan; and try to find dactyls and spondees in the 
attempts at English hexameters; and then often quarrel with such attempts 
because they do not conform to this expectation. Now, on this point, we may 
venture to say that spondees—dissyllable feet- of which the two syllables have 
the same rhythmical strength—cannot constitute verse ; because verse consists, 
as I have said, of a succession of beats, of which each has a strong syllable to 
which the others are subordinate. Even the noted spondaic verse :— 


« Olli respondit rex Albai Longai, 
is not a verse, if we read it, as we should read it in prose— 
« Olli respondit rex Albai Longai.” 


The scholar may read Virgil without thus accenting the verses so as to make 
them hexameters ; but then his enjoyment of the verse arises from his knowing 
them to be hexameters, in spite of his reading them as prose, as Mr. Munro has 
well said. 

Still, of the dissyllable feet which, in dactylic verses, balance the trissyllabic feet, 
some are much more nearly spondees than others; and there is a great difference 
in different attempts at English hexameters, according to the prevalence of these 
spondaic feet ; and we may notice this here the more especially, because the two ver- 
sions before us, that of Mr. Cochrane and that of Sir John Herschel, have opposite 
characters in this respect, and may serve us well to illustrate the difference. 

As I have said, the subordinate syllables of the dissyllable feet may differ 
much in actual length and strength, and may approach near to equality with the 
predominant or marking syllable. When this happens often, the dissyllable feet 
approach to the character of spondees, and the verse ought to please the classical 
reader. When this happens rarely, the verse runs smoothly and pleases the 
ordinary reader. Mr. Cochrane cultivates such spondees. Thus he has abundance 
of such verses as these :— 


“ Loud twang’d ringing the string of the silvery bow in rebounding, 
Sleek mules foremost he smote, then swift dogs fiercely attacking ; 
Afterwards full at the host he his keen harb’d arrows directed.” 


Here we have the spondees, loud twang’d, sleek mules, swift dogs, keen bart’d, 
And these spondees tend to make the verses better, as imitations of the Greek and 
Latin rhythm ; but they are somewhat repugnant to an English ear. The reason 
why they are so is this: these phrases, loud twang'd, sleek mules, swift dogs, are by 
themselves and in prose very nearly exact spondees. There is scarcély any difference 
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in the stress which is thrown on the two syllables. Yet the natural stress is really 
on the second syllable ; whereas by the run of the hexameter it is thrown upon 
the first syllable of the two, and hence, in the verse, the effect produced is that of 
an inversion of the accent. That the more natural stress is on the second syllable, 
will be felt if we make an iambic line on that basis :— 


* Loud twang’d the bow, sleek mules, swift dogs, were slain.” 


This sounds much more natural to the English ear. 

Mr. Cochrane has, as I have said, cultivated the introduction of such spondees 
as those ; and has in that way given his hexameters more the air of the hexameters 
of the grammar school. And even the English ear is hurt when the dissyllable 
feet which at school we called spondces are too light. Mr. C. gives as an example 
of a line, which is bad by this fault, the accidental hexameter, in our English 
Bible :— 


“ Husbands love your wives, and be not bitter against them.” 


A very poor sounding line, says he, in which, for spondees, we have trochees, of 
which the second syllables are very short or light, and so the whole line wants 
gravity. So far good. But when Mr. C. applies to such syllables the rules of 
Latin prosody, and would call them long if they have “a vowel before two con- 
sonants,” he falls into a mistake which ruined the cause of hexameters in the 
Elizabethan days, and ever since till our own day. A vowel before two consonants 
is not short in English. Carpéntér is a very good dacty], as the opponents of the 
Latin prosodical rules objected in Surrey’s time. Surrey, with much ingenuity, 
wrote a great mass of hexameters (with pentameters) in which the Latin rules of 
quantity are observed, and the English habit of accents violated. The result is, 
that these verses are, to an English ear, intolerable; and this event, more than 
anything else, has given to English hexameters their evil repute. They are just 
emerging from this obloquy, and here is one of our most zealous hexametrists 
who relapses into this shocking heresy! Mr. C. quotes that other accidental 
hexameter :— 


“ Why do the heathen rage and the people imagine a vain thing ?” 


and says it is composed of dactyls and spondees, for as “heathen” ends with a 
consonant and the next word begins with a consonant, it may be considered a 
spondee ; whereas the former line “ Husbands, &c.” is composed entirely of trochees. 
In the first place, the ryle does not help him here: for the second syllable of 
husbands, with a before three (rather four) consonants has certainly as good a right 
to be long as heathen with a consonant after it. But the fact is, that the rule 
itself is stark naught, when applied to English verse. No English ear is hurt 
at having short syllables with clusters of consonants at their end; take again 
Beattie’s anapzsts :— 


« X¢ the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove.” 
Here the “short ” syllables are at th, of th, en th, als th, org, uln ; and yet, certainly, 
no one can say that those anapzsts do not run on glibly enough. It is true, as 
has been said, that two consonants must take more time to pronounce than 
one ; but they do not take more of that time which is measured by the flow 


of English verse, in which the strong or long syllable which marks the verse, 
sweeps along with it in its train the numerous shorter syllables, and equalizes the 
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length of the bars by its predominance. To have syllables which are short by the verse 
made long, or rather, heavy, by long words and clustered consonants, makes the 
verse heavy, but does not make it cease to be verse. It is not a matter of the 
essence of verse, but of its quality, as good or bad verse. How glibly do we glide 
over congregated consonants. Is not this a smooth verse !— 


“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn.” 


Yet what a short syllable is ense-by / Thinking, therefore, with all admiration of 
the labour employed by Mr. Cochrane in the cultivation of spondees, and thinking 
in general with pleasure of the work, we still hold that his theory about the effect 
of two consonants is bad and obsolete. 

He goes on to the end pursuing his spondees, often with great success. This is 
the conclusion of the Book :— 


“ Afterwards, soon as the light of the bright-orbed sun had departed, 
Each of the others apart to his own home turn’d to repose him ; 


Where the renown’d god, lame upon both feet, cunning Hephaistos, 
Toiling had built a commodious dwelling for each to inhabit. 


Zeus the Olympian went to his own couch, where he aforetime 
Ever was wont to repose, whensve’er sweet sleep overtook him. 
There he assembled, and slept with the gold-thron’d Hera beside him.” 


For the sake of comparison, take the corresponding passage in Sir J. Herschel’s 
version :— 


“But when the sun had withdrawn his glorious light, and departed, 
Then for needful repose each god retired to his palace ; 
For, with ingenious craft, that cunning artist Hephaistos, 
Famed for his skill, had constructed for each a separate dwelling. 
Zeus ascended the couch, which when he consented to slumber, 
Laying aside for an instant his flaming bolts, he frequented. 
There he reclined, in celestial calm reposing ; and Hera, 
Quitting her throne of gold, lay tranquilly sleeping beside him.” 


The former version is, as to versification, decidedly more classical ; the latter 
decidedly more English. 

Both Mr. Cochrane and Sir John Herschel have previously come before the 
world as hexametrists. Indeed, I would point to Sir J. Herschel’s version of 
Schiller’s “ Walk,” as the best example which exists in the language, of hexameters 
and pentameters ; an example, I would venture to add, not inferior either in rhythm 
or phraseology to the grand philosophical poem of which it is a translation. And 
we may say further, that this metre, the hexameter alternating with the pentameter, 
is and must be a more agreeable measure than the hexameter alone. The great 
defect of the hexameter used alone, is its perpetual trochaic ending; for the ending 
is really a trochee, not a spondee, and produces the feeble effect of a double rhyme, 
which is most agreeable when consummated by the fuller cadence of a single 
rhyme. Take as an example of Sir. J. Herschel’s elegiacs any passage from “The 
Walk,” and we shall feel the effect of this alternation. When the poem (which 
describes the progress of civilization) has to speak of the formation of cities, we 
have these fine lines :— : 


“Sacred walls! from whose bosom the seeds of humanity, wafted 
Evn to the farthest isles, morals and arts have conveyed. 
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Sages in these throng’d gates in justice and judgment have spoken : 
Heroes to battle have rushed hence for their altars and homes : 

Mothers the while (their infants in arms) from the battlements gazing, 
Follow with tears the host, till in the distance it fades : 

Then to the temples crowding, and prostrate flung at the altars 
Pray for their triumph and fame—pray for their joyful return. 

Triumph and fame are theirs, but in vain their welcome expects them. 
Read how th’ exciting stone tells of their glorious deserts : 

‘Traveller! when to Sparta thou comest, declare thou hast seen us, 
Each man slain at his post, e’en as the law hath ordain’d.’ 

Soft be your honoured rest ! with your precious life-blood besprinkled 
Freshens the olive-bough—sparkles with harvest the plain.” 


It will be scen, I think, from these verses that Sir J. Herschel has a true ear 
for English versification ; and this appears also, I conceive, in the translation of 
Homer now published. 

But I will leave the question of versification for the present. Readers may 
take their choice. Some may prefer the classical rhythm of Mr. Cochrane with 
its spondees; others, the more native flow of such verses as the above, which 
certainly are not wanting in gravity and dignity, as well as ease. 

We may now turn from the sound to the sense of these two new translations. 
Has either of them any marked superiority as a translation ? 

Besides the rendering of the words and phrases, there is one important point 
in which the comparison of the two is curious—I mean the connexion of the 
successive sentences. It is possible for a translation to be exact, and even felici- 
tous, in its adjectives and substantives, and yet to fail in giving truly the train of 
thought of the poem. When Mr. C. renders the address of Chryses thus :— 


“ Hear me, Atridze, and all well-greav’d brave-hearted Achaians ! 
O may the gods who inhabit the mansions of lofty Olympus 
Grant that the city of Priam ye sack, home safely returning ! 
Further my daughter beloved release, these ransoms accepting ”— 


we must feel that the connexion of the two clauses by the word Further is flat 
and unmeaning. Homer's connecting word is But, which Herschel has still better 
expressed by Only. 


‘* May the great gods who dwell in the lofty Olympian mansions 
Grant the destruction of Troy and a safe return to your country : 
Only restore me my darling child and accept what I offer.” 


This is plainly what Chryses said and must say: “Let all other things be as 
they may ; only restore me my child. Keep everything else ; only give me her.” 
In the same way we have Achilles’ first speech perverted by Mr. Cochrane :— 


“ Far from our home having come, now, King Agamemnon Atrides, 
Back let us turn if we wish to avoid dire death and destruction.” 


This is surely somewhat incoherent. “Having come here, let us go back.” 
Herschel gives the real train of thought ;—the conviction of the necessity of return- 
ing, forcing itself upon the Greeks, in spite of previous intentions and hopes. 


“Surely, methinks, O Atrides! the time is come for retreating 
Baffled back to our homes, too happy with life but escaping.” 


Homer does not say this quite so much at length, but he says what Mr. Coch- 
rane does not say. “ Now, Atrides, J am of opinion that we shall have to return 
back, if we are to avoid death by any means.” 
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Again, when Achilles refers to Agamemnon’s claims to a compensation for the 
loss of Chryses ; Mr. C. goes on thus :— 


“ How shall the high-soul’d Argives again unto thee a reward give? 
We yet ignorant whether possessions in common are still stor’d, 
Instant division of spoil having followed the capture of cities.” 


Homer does not say that “we are ignorant whether there is any “reserved 
treasure ;” “but we know that there is none, everything having been divided as 
soon as taken ;” and so says Herschel :— 
“ How can our generous Greeks be tax’d, a new prize to assign thee ? 
Public store have we none, where treasure is laid up in common. 
Soon as a town is sack’d, the spoil on the spot is divided.” 


That any new gift to Agamemnon must be a tax, is an inference, as Herschel 
allows, but a very simple and obvious inference. 


Again, in the ensuing speech of Agamemnon, he says, as Mr. C. renders him :— 


“T will then go forth, and possess me 
Either of thine own portion, or that of Odysseus or Aias, 
Bearing it home ; and the hero whose guerdon I seize will be wrathful.” 


Very likely ; but Agamemnon, even in his tyrannous mood, would hardly give 
this as a recommendation of such a course ; he means, as Herschel makes him say :— 


“Tf not, I shall seize on the prize of another ; 
Thine perchance, or the spoil of Aias or mighty Odysseus. 
Rage he may, upon whom I shall come ; I reck not-his anger.” 


Homer does not say, “ will be angry,” but adds the conditional particle xey, which 
naturally suggests, “ he may, but I care not.” 

The same want of congruity in the different clauses of a sentence we have in 
the beginning of this speech, as translated by Mr. C. :— 


“ Never, in sooth, brave-soul’d as thou art, O godlike Achilles, 
Practise deception, for me thou shalt neither persuade nor entangle.” 


Herschel translates thus :— 


“ Not so—brave as thou art, and of godlike person, Achilles— 
Not so deceive thyself, nor think to beguile or persuade me.” 


Mr. C.’s “Never in sooth practise deception,” is a good general moral maxim, 
though it is difficult to see what in sooth adds to its force. But, “ Never deceive 
thyself so,” is what Homer says, applying it to the particular case. And, more- 
over, though Agamemnon may call Achilles “ brave,” as an admitted fact, he can 
hardly call him “brave-soul’d,” without implying a special admiration of his 
character, which, at this moment, at least, he cannot intend to express. 

These passages may serve to show the relation between the two new translations. 
I think there can be no doubt that in all these cases there is a great superiority on 
Sir J. Herschel’s side as to the rendering of the meaning ; and the same character 
runs through the whole of the translation. It is throughout current, connected, 
and forcible. 

It may have been remarked in the passages which I have quoted, that in 
Herschel’s translation a few phrases are thrown in, by which the connexion of the 
thought in Homer is wrought out more ‘clearly than it would be by a literal trans- 
lation. This is, in fact, inevitably necessary, if justice is to be done to the sense; 
besides this consideration, that if we are to have a translation line for line, we must 
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add something, because the English words are shorter than the equivalent Greek 
words. Sir John’s additions are the briefest possible, and are such as to keep up 
the poetical colour of the poem, as well as to make its meaning plain ; and that 
these additions may not mislead our readers, Sir John has taken the pains to mark 
them in italics throughout his version. For instance, he prints thus :— 


‘“‘ For that Atrides his sacred priest had rudely dishonoured, 
Chryses, who suppliant came to the swift-sailing ships of the Grecians. 
Thus, in his anguish, he prayed with earnest and long supplication, 
Thus loud sobbing, he prayed, and his prayer reached Phcebus Apollo.” 


It is certainly curious to see this careful exhibition of the translator’s additions to 
his original. Among other consequences, it enables us to discern the relative space 
occupied by saying the same thing in Greek and in English. And it is done in so 
strict and conscientious a manner as to be a very decided proof of the scrupulous 
care with which Sir J. H. has executed his version. But we rather incline to 
think that in reprinting this translation it would be better to suppress this dis- 
tinction. Sir J. H.’s translation appears to us to be better adapted than any 
other which we have seen, to be a popular representative in English hexameters of 
Homer's Greek hexameters. The verse, as we have said, runs very easily, and is 
free from the taint of classical affectation which repels the popular reader, without, 
as it has appeared, winning the classical reader. The sense is rendered simply and 
clearly, and, for the most part, a poetical glow is thrown over the narrative and 
dialogue. But this distinction of italics will interfere with the poem’s chances of 
popularity. It calls the attention to something besides the narrative and 
dialogue ; something which is valuable in a school-book, but which is a stumbling- 
block in a poem. If, as we very much hope may be the case, Sir John goes on 
with his task and completes the Iliad, we trust that in publishing it as a whole he 
will omit these italics, and thus allow his readers to forget, as they easily may, that 
it is not an original. At the same time we are quite ready to offer our tribute of 
admiration to the fidelity with which Mr. Cochrane has translated every separate 
line of Homer. And his frequent spondees give to his verse an agreeable echo of 
that classical hexameter tone, which is to many ears a charm in English hexameters 
added to the ordinary charm of versification. 


VINCENZO ; OR, SUNKEN ROCKS. 
BY JOHN RUFFINI, AUTHOR OF “LORENZO BENONI,” “ DOCTOR ANTONIO,” ETC 


“ A fool’s errand,” observed the Sig- 


CHAPTER VIII. nor Avvocato. “ Del Palmetto will only 

















THE SIGNOR AVVOCATO BORROWS A STOCK 
OF COURAGE FROM BARNABY. 


Wuew, at the close of day, on the Friday 
of Vincenzo’s ill-fated expedition to 
Ibella, supper-time arrived at the palace, 
and no Vincenzo was forthcoming, Rose 
had no other alternative than to state 
candidly, and unreservedly, the nature 
of the errand on which the seminarist 
had gone, 


laugh at him and very likely give him 
a good drubbing into the bargain. Iam 
sorry, Rose, that you are mixed up in 
this silly affair. How was it you came 
to think of so absurd a present as a 
purse for a boy who has no money and 
wants none ¢” 

“ But you see, papa, it isn’t always so 
easy to find out something new to give. 
Last year I made him a pair of velvet 
braces, the year before 1 worked him 
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slippers, and the year before that I 
embroidered his initials on a pocket- 
handkerchief, this time I was fairly 
puzzled what to do.” 

“ Well, well,” resumed the father, “I 
dare say it would have been all the same 
had you taken it into your little head 
to provide him with a pair of gloves. 
It was very wrong and rude of Federico. 
I have told you more than once not to 
encourage his familiarity.” 

“T never have, papa, but you also 
bid me be civil to him; and when a 
person you have known all your life, 
comes to wish you good-bye, before he 
goes away to fight, it is difficult not to 
be good-natured.” 

“ Of course, of course, you were right,” 
returned papa, dutifully; “but now, 
about Vincenzo, we must’ hope that, 
having probably found it difficult to see 
Del Palmetto, he thought it too late to 
return here, and has been wise enough 
to go back to the seminary at once. As 
he had to be there by mid-day to- 
morrow, he does not lose much of his 
holiday. He must lay his account, 
however, to a good lecture for having 
gone out alone. I am not to blame. I 
have repeatedly forbidden him ever to 
do so; he knows, as well as I do, that it 
is against rule ; but I see very well that 
young fellow will end by getting me 
into hot water with the authorities. He 
is beginning to be unsteady, I am sorry 
to say, very unsteady.” 

Misgivings about his godson did not 
apparently weigh much on the god- 
father’s spirits. He ate an excellent 
supper, slept an unbroken sleep the 
night through, enjoyed his early walk 
in his garden, his early chat with his 
labourers next morning, with as easy a 
mind as though Vincenzo had been the 
pearl of seminarists. The owner of the 
palace was a methodical man, a piece of 
choice clockwork. He rose every day 
at seven ; walked out till eight, when he 
had a cup of coffee, which constituted 
his breakfast ; then walked out again till 
nine. From that hour till eleven he 


transacted business, received visitors, - 


and gave legal advice. The two hours 
remaining between that and one o’clock, 
No. 34.—vo. vi. 


the dinner hour, he devoted to music, 
his ruling passion; and any interruption 
of his musical studies was always pecu- 
liarly unwelcome, This regular distri- 
bution of his forenoons had undergone 
some slight modifications of late, since 
he had been promoted to the honour of 
being Mayor. Nevertheless, with few 
exceptions, he had managed so as to 
banish all the duties of his municipal 
office until the afternoons. Well, then, 
the amateur musician had not been ten 
minutes at his piano, on this particular 
Saturday, when a tap at the door of his 
retreat, and an entreating call from Rose, 
put a stop to the sonata he was trying 
over. 

“Bless my heart! Rose, my dear, 
come in; what is it?” 

“A messenger from the seminary 
with a letter,” said Rose, thrusting in 
her curly head. ; 

“ Well, where is it?” 

“The man says he must give it into 
your own hands, papa,” replied Rose. 

“Holy patience!” grumbled the 
Signor Avvocato, going into the passage. 
The messenger was waiting on the top 
of the first landing of the stairs that led 
to the Signor Avvocato’s private rooms ; 
the man was a servant belonging to the 
seminary, and well known by sight to 
the mayor. 

“What news? good, I hope,” said 
the gentleman. 

“T should be sorry to be the bearer 
of any but good, Signor Avvocato,” an- 
swered the messenger, rather senten- 
tiously, as he delivered the letter. “The 
reverend principal of the seminary 
charged me most particularly to place 
this myself in your own hands. So I 
hope you will excuse my intrusion ; and, 
if there be any answer, I am here at your 
service,” 

“Very good,” said Rose’s father. “Just 
step into the kitchen and take some re- 
freshment, while I read the contents of 
this despatch. Rose, you had better see 
if the cook is below; if not, send for 
her.” 

The style of living was very homely 
and primitive in the palace, whose in- 
mates abundantly put in practice the 

x 











hackneyed axiom, that “one is best 
served by oneself.” A host of servants 
were kept ; but they were rarely within 
reach when wanted—all and each of 
them having the habit, when not engaged 
in some special duty, of giving a hand 
either in the garden, laundry, or dairy, 
in short, wherever there was at the mo- 
ment most to do. 

The Signor Avvocato returned to his 
seat before the piano to read his letter, 
flattering himself that he should be able 
to resume his sonata in a minute or two ; 
but any such hope died within him, 
when he beheld the unusual length of 
the epistle. He rose from the music 
stool, and, with a jerk of impatience, 
threw himself on the sofa to master 
the contents of the despatch, with, at 
all events, more comfort to his body. 
The reader needs not be told that the 
letter contained a summary of Vin- 
cenzo’s trespasses of the day before, 
the narration coloured of course by 
the narrator’s opinions. “I see how it 
is,” groaned the Signor Avvocato. “It 
is written in the book of fate that I am 
never to have a moment’s peace ;” and, 
having thus protested against the inter- 
Tuption, he again fixed his eyes on the 
catalogue of sins he held in his hand. 
The last paragraph ran as follows— 

“Our spiritual head, the bishop of 
the diocese, has already had laid before 
him all the facts, which it has been my 
painful duty herein to detail for your 
information. Any ultimate decision 
rests with his grace ; and, in the present 
state of the affair, it would be presump- 
tion in me to enter into conjectures as 
to the impression his grace is likely to 
receive, or as to the sentence he may 
deem it fit to pass on the offender. Still, 
I feel it almost a Christian duty to pre- 
pare you for what (to me) seems inevi- 
table under the circumstances. I allude 
to the uselessness of any application for 
the re-admission of your protégé into an 
establishment, which, I regret to say, he 
has done all in his power to disgrace. 
You will remark, sir, that Ido not even 
hint at a possible formal decree of ex- 

ion; which, but for the high regard 
entertain for your worthy self, would 
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be only a just punishment for so aggra- 
vated a fault. One more observation 
and I have done. Political enthusiasm 
was the trait we were least prepared to 
meet with in young Candia’s character ; 
but that he is tainted with the new- 
fangled notions of the day can be proved, 
beyond a doubt, by abundant evidence. 
Where can he have contracted a bent of 
mind, pernicious to all, most especially 
to youth? Not here assuredly, not in 
our well-ordered peaceful community. 
But where then? I shall not seek to 
know ; suffice it to say, that those who 
have fostered and encouraged such a 
tendency in the lad, have assumed a 
heavy responsibility. I have the honour 
to remain, sir, with the highest consider- 
ation, etc. etc. your most devoted 
humble servant.” 

“Tncaudd venenum,” said the Avvocato, 
aloud, and with a bitter smile. “Could 
I only make sure that old times would 
never return!” The passionate tone in 
which the words were pronounced, the 
arm menacingly stretched forth, and the 
closed fist that struck the empty air, 
intimated, with infinite clearness, that 
the Signor Avvocato’s blood was up at 
boiling point. “But I cannot be sure,” 
he added, and the threatening arm fell 
supine upon the sofa. He pondered a 
little, went to the window, and called 
out, “Barnaby—some one send me 
Barnaby directly.” Nor did the Signor 
Avvocato again seek the comfortable 
corner of the sofa, but paced uneasily 
up and down the room. As the staunch 
confidential servant, or rather faithful 
friend of his father—as one who had the 
honour and interests of the family more 
at heart than even the family them- 
selves—Barnaby was de jure the adviser 
to whom the Signor Avvocato turned in 
all his difficulties. But it was less for 
the sake of the old gardener’s clear good 
sense and trustworthiness, than for that 
of his combativeness, that his master 
wanted him at this moment. Just as 
the coward instinctively has recourse to 
the bottle for courage, so did the master 
of the palace, stung to the quick, seek 
the person of all others most certain to 
spur him on to the system of retaliation, 
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which the feeble-minded gentleman 
longed to adopt, yet shrunk from. 
Barnaby, by temperament and habit 
the despiser and hater of all compro- 
mise, ever the prompter and supporter 
of extreme measures, was the very man 
for the occasion. Barnaby unfortunately 
was missing. Barnaby, early that morn- 
ing, had set out in the open cart and gone 
nobody knew where. This was what 
Rose came to tell her father; and so 
struck was she by his look of disturb- 
ance that she asked him if he had had 
any bad news. 

“ About as bad as can be,” he replied, 
testily. “Insubordination, drunkenness, 
riot, profanation, and what not; these 
are the noble deeds of that precious 
favourite of yours. You may stare, but 
I am speaking of no one else than your 
friend Vincenzo—you have cause to be 
proud of having such a friend—he is 
expelled the seminary, as‘a matter of 
course. Didn’t I tell you, that one of 
these fine days he would get me into a 
scrape with the authorities of that nur- 
sery of priests? Well, he has done it 
now, to his satisfaction, I hope. For 
the sake of that saucy scapegrace, I am 
bearded, insulted—yes, your father, a 
gentleman and a magistrate, is made a 
target for the most injurious imputa- 
tions—yes, yes, yes, all true ; read that, if 
you are curious to know more of the 
business ;” and, hitting the letter angrily 
with his knuckles, he gave it to his 
daughter. 

Rose, after she had looked over the 
obnoxious missive, exclaimed, in great 
agitation,“And where is Vincenzo now?” 

“At Jericho, for aught I know or 
care,” was the testy answer. 

“And you really think, papa, that 
they will not take him back into the 

> q” 

“Of course not; they have had 
enough of him.” 

“ And so he will not be a priest after 
all,” gasped the poor girl in sincere 
distress. 


“There will be no lack of priests, 


my dear, though he be none. What's’ 


the use of crying, child? it won’t mend 
the matter.” 


But Barnaby, what had become of 
him all this time ? Shortly after eight 
that morning, he was pruning the ivy 
and honeysuckle overgrowing the en- 
trance to his young mistress’s favourite 
summer-house, when Lucangelo, the 
dairy-lad, who went always at dawn of 
day to Ibella with the surplus milk 
from the palace, happened to pass in 
the road beneath on his way home. 

“Good day, Lucangelo,” said Bar- 
naby ; “any news down there?” 

Lucangelo was brimming over with 
news, which he was longing to pour 
forth. We are already in possession of 
the staple of it. Signor Vincenzo had 
been seen the day before making merry 
with three officers at the Caffé della 
Posta ; and, dressed up as an officer him- 
self, had heen drinking and singing, 
and had finished off by dancing with 
the cook coram populo. 

Barnaby pooh-poohed the story as a 
hoax—there must be a mistake as to 
the identity, some good-for-nothing 
wretch had personated Vincenzo. But 
Lucangelo stuck to his own version of 
the story as the true one, and gave as 
his authority a de visu witness, one of 
the maids of the caffé, who had helped 
to earry the culprit to bed. Notwith- 
standing which, Barnaby maintained a 
stout incredulity, and cautioned Lucan- 
gelo of the danger of spreading false 
reports, which might make him liable 
to be prosecuted for a libel against a 
member of so powerful an establish- 
ment as the se 

The moment the dairy-boy disap- 
peared, so did all Barnaby’s assumed 
indifference. He hurried to the stables ; 
in a trice had Blackie in the shafts of 
the light open cart, and en route for 
Tbella. On reaching the town he drove 
straight to the Caffé della Posta; and 
there Battista, an old acquaintance of 
his, soon made him acquainted with all 
the particulars of Vineenzo’s misadven- 
ture. 

“A mere boyish frolic, and which 
ought not to be considered as any serious 
disgrace to the youth,” concluded Bat- 
tista, too philosophically disposed not 
to treat the matter lightly, — 
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at the same time to humour the desire 
of his friend Barnaby to see it lightly 
treated. 

“And where may the young scamp 
be now ?” asked Barnaby. 

“More than I can tell,” was the 
answer. “Half an hour ago he was 
upstairs in the room where he slept ; 
but now the bird is flown.” 

“ Returned to his penitentiary, do 
you think ?” 

“To his what?” asked Battista. 

“T mean, do you suppose he is gone 
back to the seminary ?” 

Battista shook his head, adding, “My 
opinion is that he was too down in the 
mouth for that. However, there’s no 
saying what he may or may not have 
done. You had better go and see.” 

Barnaby followed the advice, and, in- 
stead of Vincenzo, found the porter, who 
assailed him with a terrific and graphic 
description of the missing lamb’s tres- 
passes. Barnaby treated the porter and 
his description with undisguised con- 
tempt ; and, on the porter concluding his 
harangue by a declaration that he would 
rather give up the keys of the establish- 
ment than disgrace them by using 
them to let in that young sinner again, 
Barnaby clenched his fist, and retorted 
that he, the porter, was a disgrace, and his 
infernal jail a disgrace, and the Jesuits 
who had made it their nest, were a dis- 
grace. Whereupon the two old men 
were within an ace of coming to blows, 
when such a catastrophe was warded off 
by an opportune reflection of Barnaby’s 
—a reflection he duly communicated to 
his adversary—that vermin such as he 
was not worthy of a licking from the 
hands of a Christian. 

Barnaby next went to his master’s 
town house, in the faint hope that 
Vincenzo might have sought a refuge 
there. Again disappointed, the sturdy 
old fellow proceeded to call on the com- 
mandant of the National Guard, one of 
the Signor Avvocato’s most intimate 
friends. Finding no tidings of Vin- 
cenzo there, he inquired at some of the 
largest shops to see if any information 
of the runaway could be obtained in 
those marts for gossip as well as wares ; 
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but no one had seen or heard of the 
boy. Beaten on all sides, and loth to 
prolong his own absence, the gardener 
at length made up his mind to drive 
back to the palace. No sooner was he 
within the gates than at least a dozen 
voices were raised to warn him that the 
Signor Padrone had been wanting him 
most particularly for the last hour and 
a half. 

“T thought you were lost too,” ex- 
claimed the Signor Avvocato at sight of 
the familiar bottle-nose and goggle-eyes. 
“ Do you know that—” 

“‘T know everything,” said Barnaby, 
dropping, without ceremony, into a 
chair, and wiping the sweat-drops of 
heat and agitation from his face and 
bald pate, with a bright orange cotton 
handkerchief; “I am just come from 
Tbella.” 

“ Has he gone back to the seminary ?” 
asked Rose, anxiously. 

“He had wit enough not to do that,” 
answered Barnaby. 

“Ts it all really true, Barnaby?” 
questioned Rose. 

“True! what?” retorted Barnaby in 
his crabbedest tone. 

“That he has behaved very badly.” 

“ All nonsense and humbug. Pray 
who says so?” asked Barnaby, standing 
up and looking defiant. 

The young lady was about to speak, 
when her father stopped her by an ad- 
monitory, “ Rose! perhaps you will 
allow me to explain.” Then, turning to 
Barnaby, the Signor Avvocato said, 
“The fact is, I have had a letter from the 
principal of the seminary, a letter which 
contains most serious charges against 
Vincenzo—of drunkenness, riot, and 
rebellion to his superiors.” 

“Tt is all false,” shouted Barnaby ; 
“false, I tell you, from beginning to 
end. Vincenzo was not drunk—a little 
excited perhaps, and if he was it was 
all the Marchesino’s doing. Vincenzo’s 
behaviour to the Signor Prefetto was 
from first to last respectful and dignified. 
I have had all the particulars from 
Battista, who waited upon the party. 
You can go and question him yourself if 
you please. Vincenzo never spoke one 
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word louder than another. He put on 
the Marchesino’s uniform, it is true; 
only for a few minutes though, and he 
was as good as forced to do so, After 
all, there was no great harm in that. As 
Battista says, what was it but a mere 
boyish frolic, and no disgrace to any- 
body ? Now you have the truth, what- 
ever may be in your principal's letter.” 

“ But he mentions there was dancing 
also,” here put in the Signor Avvocato. 

“ Well, and suppose there was,” said 
Barnaby, “you are not sure that Vin- 
cenzo danced, and if he did—Lord, 
dancing is not murder, is it ?” 

The Signor Avvocato chose to over- 
look the lameness of the argument, and 
said— 

“As far as I can make it out, the 
whole affair is no bigger than a mole- 
hill; but, looked at through certain 
glasses, is magnified to the size of a 
mountain. And it is @ propos of such 
a silly matter that the house of a re- 
spectable father of a family is to be 
denounced as a school of anarchy (not a 
muscle of Barnaby’s ugly face stirred ; 
anarchy was not within the circle of his 
acquaintance), that a man of honour is 
bespattered with mud !” 

This was plain enough, and Barnaby 
bristled up immediately. 

“ Who bespatters you with mud?” 
he asked with an effort to be calm. 

“Whot Why the writer of this 
letter,” said the Signor Avvocato, taking 
it up and reading aloud the offending 
paragraphs already quoted. 

Barnaby tried to speak, but the excess 
of his emotions choked him, and he spun 
round and round like a dog running 
after its tail ; at last, when he recovered 
utterance, he exclaimed— 

“ And you have not torn that paper 
to shreds and sent it back to the writer 
with a damn as big as a house upon 
it.” ‘ 

“T will not permit you to use such 
unbecoming language, especially in the 
presence of my daughter,” said the Signor 
Avvocato, authoritatively. ‘“ Rose,” and 
he nodded towards the door. Rose obeyed 
the mute injunction. 

Barnaby, abashed for a second, soon 
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recovered both his anger and his free 
speech. 

“St. Anthony himself, I declare,” 
said he to his master, “ would lose his 
patience with you. I never saw your 
equal for offering your left cheek when 
you have had a slap on the right. It’s 
your way to put up, and put up ever- 
lastingly, with any kind of treatment, 
and pray what is the upshot? Why, 
that you are not respected. Oh! shake 
your head as much as you like, you are 
not half as much thought of as you 
ought to be. Signor Pietro, bless his 
soul in glory, never sat quiet under an 
affront, not he indeed ; but you ! you are 
not your father’s son, you must have 
been changed in the cradle.” 

“You talk an infinite amount of non- 
sense, Barnaby,” said the Signor Avvo- 
eato. “How do you know I am not 
going to resent this insolent attack ¢” 

“Well, do it at once, and strike hard 
while you are about it,” said Barnaby, 
with a partial clearing of clouds from 
his ugly face ; “send a verbal message 
by me, that’s your best way.” 

“* No such thing,” replied the master. 
“With the clearest case of right on our 
side, you would infallibly manage to 
put yourself and me in the wrong. You 
are far too vehement and intemperate 
of speech, Barnaby. I shall write an 
answer. Forms ought never to be over- 
looked between gentlemen. 

“T don’t pretend to know much about 
forms,” observed Barnaby, his features 
collapsing into gloom, as he watched the 
Signor Avvocato sit down to his desk 
and begin to write. ‘“ What I do know 
is, that a rogue is a rogue, and I call 
him a rogue. Write strongly at all 
events ; they hit you through Vincenzo, 
remember, and, form or no form, let 
them see that you are aware of the 
fact.” 

The Signor Avvocato wrote as fol- 
lows :— 


“Most In.ustrious aND REVEREND 
Sir,—I hasten to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your honoured letter of this 
day’s date. The sad and unlooked-for 
intelligence it contains about my godson 
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Vincenzo occasions me an astonishment 
to the full as great as that you express. 
It seems scarcely credible that a boy, 
whose conduct hitherto has been rather 
praiseworthy than otherwise, should of 
a sudden so egregiously misbehave. 
However this may be, rest assured, 
reverend sir, that I shall do my duty by 
him—I mean, visit him with my severest 
displeasure. It is due to myself to state, 
once for all, that [ was ignorant of his 
having left my house for [bella unac- 
companied—a violation of the rules of 
the seminary against which I have 
warned him over and over again. As to 
the extent to which the lad’s present 
prospects may be injured by his offence, 
I wait with confidence, not presuming to 
prejudge it, the decision of the com- 
petent authority in whose power that 
decision alone rests. With reference to 
the charge of political enthusiasm, which 
you bring against the young pupil in 
question, allow me to say that I have 
never pereeived in him any bias of the 
sort, unless you mean by political en- 
thusiasm that sentiment of personal 
dignity which is becoming in every free 
vitizen, whatever his age, joined to a 
proper respect for the fundamental laws 
of his country. In either case it is 
quite possible, and I am unable to regret 
that it should be so, Vincenzo may have 
imbibed some of the notions above 
mentioned under my roof—the more 
lucky for him, as such ideas do not 
‘pparently form part of the various and 
highly-useful instruction imparted in 
your distinguished and respectable esta- 
blishment. 

*‘ Be pleased to accept, most illustrious 
and reverend sir, the assurance of the 
high consideration with which I have 
the honour to be, &c.” 


The Signor Avvocato read over his 
letter as if to himself, but yet sufficiently 
loud to allow Barnaby to learn the con- 
tents, sealed it, addressed it, and then 
consigned it to the messenger from 
Tbella, with directions to deliver it into 
the hands of the principal of the semi- 
nary, with Avvocato Stella's compli- 
ments. 


“Only a bit of paper,” observed the 
master, rubbing his hands with satis- 
faction ; “only a little bit of paper, 
Barnaby, but it carries weight enough 
to fell an ox.” 

Barnaby said nothing, but shrugged 
his shoulders, as if dubious as to that 
conclusion. Evidently he would have 
preferred, to the long rigmarole he had 
just heard read over, to have been 
allowed to carry a message by word of 
mouth ; he would have taken care to 
make it more than metaphorically heavy 
enough to fell an ox. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE SAID STOCK OF 
COURAGE. 


THe Signor Avvocato sat down to his 
dinner in high spirits, ate and talked a 
great deal, and even cut one or two 
jokes at his daughter’s expense. Her 
rueful looks and pensive demeanour be- 
trayed, indeed, some painful preoccupa- 
tion. He bade her cheer up. Vincenzo 
was not likely to play the truant long; 
people without money could not travel 
far. He would lay a wager with her 
that Vincenzo would make his appear- 
ance by supper time at latest. Unima- 
ginative Rose was quite of the same 
opinion as her father. She did not feel 
the least alarm at Vincenzo’s absence, not 
the least doubt as to his speedy return. 
She did not even care much how far he 
had deserved to incur the displeasure of 
his superiors. What preyed on her 
mind was the fact that he had incurred 
it, and the direful corollary of that fact, 
his being expelled the seminary, and 
therefore never being a priest. “As to 
that,” observed her father, “nobody 
could say what the future held in store ; 
the devil was never so black as he was 
painted, and then, priest or no priest, 
Vincenzo would not lack a friend so long 
as—ah! well, no use to say more at 
present.” After this kindly hint the 
good-natured gentleman went to his 
own room, to enjoy his usual siesta of 
an hour or so, and then, refreshed by his 
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nap, he took his hat and cane and sallied 
forth to Rumelli. A motion of much 
importance, to which he anticipated 
opposition, and for which he himself 
would not have voted but for his official 
capacity, stood on the books for that 
day. The motion was to be that of 
sending an address to the king, expres- 
sive of the Rumellians’ warm admiration 
of his Majesty’s gallant conduct at the 
head of his troops. This, of course, was 
tantamount to an approval of the war, 
which in his heart of hearts the Signor 
Avvocato disapproved, and he was cogni- 
zant besides, that the marquis, in spite of 
his boasted neutrality, had been actively 
canvassing against it some of the more 
timorous councillors, 

The Signor Avvocato was still revolvy- 
ing in his mind the best arguments 
wherewith to silence the opponents, 
when he came in sight of the Town Hall, 
and descried at the entrance the marquis 
and three members of the council in 
close conference ; the marquis, a paper 
in his hand, was talking and gesticulating 
with great animation. On the mayor's 
nearing the group, the marquis strode 
up to him, saying, “ Here is the mayor ; 
perhaps he has received official news.” 

“None of any consequence,” replied 
the mayor. “Are there any new rumours 
abroad ¢” 

“Yes, indeed, and let us pray God 
they may not be true,” replied the mar- 
quis, “though the channel through 
which they have reached me is unexcep- 
tionable.” 

“Well, but what have you heard?” 
asked the mayor anxiously, 

“ Nothing less,” said the marquis, 
reading a paragraph from the letter in his 
hand, “than that an unexpected attack 
from a body of Austrians issuing from 
Verona, combined with a vigorous sortie 
of the garrison of Peschiera, has forced 
the besiegers to raise the siege and retire 
in disorder upon Lonato, leaving all 
their artillery and a number of prisoners 
in the hands of the enemy.” 

“Ts your letter from the camp?” 
asked the mayor in as steady a voice as 
he could command. 

» “Why, no; but it is from Turin, and 
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I am assured it is a faithful copy of a 
letter come direct from Lonato.” 

“Then it is not worth anything as 
proof,” said the mayor reassured ; “such 
news is too unlikely to be true. At the 
date of the last official bulletin, that is 
at nine o'clock last evening, all was 
going on favourably on our side at 
Peschiera and elsewhere.” 

“ Very true, ” said the marquis ; “ but 
in war, my good sir, and I ought to know 
something about it, in war a moment 
suffices to turn the scale.” 

“The wish is father to the thought,” 
mumbled the mayor to himself as he 
went up the town-hall steps. 

But the marquis’s intelligence, au- 
thentic or not, had not the less secured 
the defeat of the address. The council- 
lors were not more willing to discuss it 
than the mayor to carry it under the 
circumstances ; it was therefore ad- 
journed nem. con. Business being thus 
unexpectedly at an end, and plenty of 
time at his disposal, it occurred to the 
Signor Avvocato that he might as well 
drive to Ibella, and investigate whether 
there were any grounds for the tidings 
communicated by the marquis. He ac- 
cordingly despatched a messenger to the 
palace with orders for the gig to be sent 
down to him immediately, and in as 
short a time as possible the Signor 
Avvocato was driving to Ibella. “This 
report,” thought he, as he held the whip 
suspended over Blackie, “though not 
likely to be true, may prove so, and, if it 
should, farewell to statuto and mayor- 
alty ; we shall have the Austrians in- 
stead. I have just hit on the right 
moment to write that bitter letter to the 
reverend principal, It was written to 
be sure under great provocation, but 
what of that? Not the less shall I have 
the seminary, and the chapter, and the 
bishop about my ears, let alone the 

marquis, A precious fool I was to allow 
that" old Saleen Barnaby to get the 
better of my judgment. There is nothing 
for it, if that cursed news be true, except 
to try and compromise the matter, ex- 
plain away and soften down somehow or 
0 what I wrote. A bitter pill to 
swallow it will be ; nevertheless, for ex- 
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treme evils extreme remedies. How that 
stiff-necked magnate will chuckle in his 
sleeve! I wish I had more of the devil 
in me than I have. What can they do 
to me after all—they can’t kill me, nor 
hurt my daughter, nor take away my 
estate, nor my money? Ah, who can be 
sure of that? I am old enough to have 
seen some pretty proofs of what such 
people can do when they have the power. 
At all events, they can rob me of my 
peace of mind, and what is life worth 
without peace? No, no struggling; I 
was not born for it. But the reports 
may be false.” And such, fortunately, 
was the case. 

The account of the raising of the siege 
of Peschiera was only one among a mul- 
titude of hoaxes and falsehoods with 
which the so-called Austriacanti (Aus- 
trian sympathizers) endeavoured to alarm 
the country, and throw discredit on the 
Government. 

The intendente laughed the mayor 
out of his fears; they had not an atom 
of foundation to rest on ; nothing could 
be more cheering than the news trom all 
sides. Peschiera was daily expected to 
surrender, &c. Whatever might be the 
issue of the war, the mayor might de- 
pend on this, the old régime was for ever 
annihilated, and so on. The Signor 
Avvocato breathed freely again, and 
mentally reconfirmed every syllable of 
his famous, yet lately deplored, letter. 
If he had come to make inquiries of the 
Signor Intendente, it was not that he 
had been gulled by that arch-codino of a 
marquis, but simply that he might have 
some tangible support to deny with 
authority rumours that unsettled people's 
minds, created distressing agitation, espe- 
cially in rural districts like his own. 
And the droll part of the affair was, 
that the Signor Avvocato, basing his 
belief on that one particle of doubt har- 
boured in his mind with which he had 
reached the Intendenza, was now fully 
persuaded that he had from the first 
entirely disbelieved the marquis’s in- 
formation. 

“By the bye,” said he, when the topic 
of public news was exhausted, “ have 
you heard of my godson’s escapade, and 


of the ridiculous fuss that has been made 
about it at the seminary ?” 

The intendente had heard the story, 
but told in a loose unconnected way. 
The Signor Avvocato, desirous of making 
the intendente perfectly acquainted with 
the subject, gave Barnaby’s version of 
the matter, and mentioning the prin- 
cipal’s letter, concluded by reciting his 
own answer, accompanied by a little 
good-humoured swagger. 

“Capital!” said the intendente, 
laughing ; then added, “ however, the 
sooner you make it up the better.” 

“Catch me doing anything of the 
kind,” said the Signor Avvocato, with a 
knowing wink. 

“Ah! you will have to do so in the 
end.” 

“ Not so,” persisted the Signor Avvo- 
cato, glad for once in his life to play the 
inerorabilis acer. 

“ My dear sir,” resumed the Signor 
Intendente, “he who has to live side by 
side with a punctilious neighbour had 
better not be over-punctilious himself. 
The clergy, my good friend, can do us 
much good; there’s no gainsaying it ; 
also an infinite amount of harm. Make 
up the quarrel, I say, and do not let per- 
sonal pique interfere with the boy’s 
career, and with your own comfort. Ten 
to one the principal is ready to meet 
you half way. Follow my advice; go 
and see him.” 

“ Not for worlds,” replied our sulky 
Achilles, who, however, had bethought 
himself that, as his being in the town 
would be known to everybody in it, he 
could not decently avoid paying a visit 
to the anthority on whom Vincenzo’s 
fate depended. “T'll tell you what I 
will do. I will go and pay my devoirs 
to his grace.” 

“That's right,” said the intendente, 
“and pray offer his grace my best 
respects. If he had us all in an egg, 
how he would smash us; but, as he is 
a man of the world, he knows how to 
adapt himself to circumstances. Tell 
me first, do you wish me to take any 
steps with regard to your runaway?” 

“ Not for the present, thank you. I 
make sure of finding him at the palace 
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when I return; if not, I will have re- 
course to you.” 

The reception given to the Signor 
Avvocato by the head of the diocese 
was gracious in the extreme; he was 
treated with that mixture of amenity 
and gravity, which is the peculiar 
accomplishment of the high dignitaries 
of the Church when they are also men 
of the world. The bishop said he had 
had no time as yet to give the case of 
Vincenzo the full attention it required ; 
the investigation was incomplete, and 
there were precedents to be consulted. 
His grace admitted that his first im- 
pressions had been strong, and contrary 
to the culprit ; he now hoped, indeed 
believed, he was on the track of some 
extenuating circumstances—extenuating, 
he meant, to a certain degree. The 
best course for the moment, the best 
for all concerned, particularly for the 
young Seminarist himself, seemed to 
his grace—and perhaps the Signor 
Avvocato would take the same view— 
the best course seemed to be not to 
hurry forward any decision, to allow 
the matter to rest, allow the scandal, 
for scandal there had been, to die away 
of itself. The Signor Avvocato might 
depend on it, that no final sentence 
would be pronounced without all proper 
consideration being paid to the personal 
feelings and personal claims of the lad’s 
worthy patron and godfather. 

All that the Signor Avvocato could 
extricate from this maze of compliments, 
hints and reticences, was, that there was 
no intention of proceeding to extremities, 
and that after a little more see-sawing, 
-Vincenzo would be received back into 
the seminary. A belief which sent the 
good gentleman home in very high 
spirits, so greatly elated indeed, that he 
drove straight to the Town Hall of 
Rumelli, and then and there made the 
town-clerk write and send orders of 
convocation to the councillors, for eight 
o'clock the next morning. On which 
occasion, after a spirited speech from 
the mayor, the motion for the address 


to his Majesty was carried unanimously © 


by storm. 
It.was in the frame of mind incident 
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on such a victory, followed, first by an 
excellent dinner, and then by a full 
hour of sound sleep, that Vincenzo’s 
epistle found his godfather ; and certainly 
no letter, especially one containing a 
confession of guilt, ever arrived with 
better chances of a favourable reception. 

“Ha! ha!” exclaimed Rose’s father, 
seating himself comfortably in a capa- 
cious arm-chair ; “the dutiful runaway 
condescends at last to give us some news 
of his important self. Let us see what 
he says; here’s an inclosure for you, 
Rose, some mighty serious communica- 
tion, no doubt ; there take it, my dear ; 
ah! dated midnight, the goblin hour ; 
place unnamed. So the young man is 
skulking, is he—we’ll see who tires 
first.” 

“Papa! papa!” cried Rose, clapping 
her hands; “only think the purse is 
found—he has got it ; I am so glad.” 

“Delighted for your sake, my dear ;” 
said papa, reading aloud. “ Most illus- 
trious sir, and revered godfather—” 

“But I don’t understand what 
follows,” interrupted Rose. 

“ Nor I,” assented papa, after having 
perused the passage, alluding to the 
possible ultimate disposal of the purse, 
in the note to, Rose. “Some down- 
right nonsense to which I have not the 
key, Rose.” 

“Why does he say,” continued Rose, 
“if Iam to meet you no more? Does 
he mean to stay away for ever ?” 

“Who knows?” said the Signor 
Avvocato ; “but now, Rose, my child, 
let me go on with my own letter ;” and, 
having obtained silence, he read on, 
every now and then giving vent to his 
varied feelings by such comments as 
these: “Ah! truth will out; a little 
excited forsooth—beastly drunk he 
means ; why, he even allows he was 
so far gone as to have no distinct 
recollection in the morning of what 
had taken place the evening before. 
Habemus reum confessum, as we say in 
law ; most repentant, of course, heartily 
ashamed, of course, and well he may 
be.” Here came another dip into the 


letter, and then another annotation ; 
“ Tt is only fair to say that no one could! 















accuse himself with a better grace or 
in a better style. I had no idea, upon 
my word, that the boy could write so 
well. I hope he had no prompter.” 
Here, he stopped and read on a few 
lines. ‘‘ Ah! we are coming at last to 
the kernel of the affair—here’s an 
open declaration that he will not take 
orders.” 

“Not take orders!” repeated Rose, 
with something like a groan. 

“No; he flatly refuses to do so. He 
says, he studied for the Church, out of 
obedience to his father; but that he 
never felt any decided vocation, and the 
little inclination he had is now gone ; 
and he shrinks from the awful duties 
and responsibilities of the priesthood. 
Well, sir, I understand, and appreciate 
your scruples ; but why not have made 
them known sooner—when your father 
died, for instance? No one wished to 
force you to enter the Church ; now it 
seems to me too late to change—what 
else can you do to earn an honest penny, 
unless you go back to the spade, and 
your hands are grown too soft for that 
sort of work. Let us see what he says 
next: hm! hm! hm! _ By heaven! 
the boy is gone crazy,” all at once 
shouted the Signor Avvocato. “Can you 
guess what he has done, Rose }” 

“ What is it, papa?” cried Rose. 

“Why, enlisted as a soldier, and is 
off to join the troops before Peschiera.” 

“Off to fight? And suppose he is 
killed,” exclaimed Rose, in blank terror. 

“Well, if he is killed, if he is 
killed ;” kept on muttering the elderly 
gentleman, sorely tempted, yet unwilling 
to wind up his phrase with a “serve 
him right.” He did refrain, however, 
and said instead, “ First of all, Rose, all 
who go into battle are not killed; and 
secondly, some time must elapse before 
he is sent into action; he must go 
through some amount of drilling, and 
we may be able to get him back before 
the worst happens.” 

“Oh yes! do, dear papa, send after him 
directly ;” was Rose’s eager answer. 

“To send is easy enough, my dear ; 
whether he will be given up to us is 
not so certain,” returned the Signor 
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Avvocato. “In a legal point of view, 
to be sure, he being a minor, and un- 
authorized by me, his guardian, so to 
say, the enlistment ought not to stand 
good ; but at a moment like this, when 
soldiers are so much needed, legality is 
a poor shield, Whatever else is doubt- 
ful, one thing is as clear as daylight to 
me, and that is, this dear godson of 
mine is born to be my plague. Do 
what you will to do to your neighbour 
as you would be done by, be liberal to 
your tenants, respect the laws, it is all 
in vain as far as your own tranquillity is 
concerned. Turn which way you will, 
some new buffet isready for you. Rose, 
give over crying, like a good girl, and go 
and send Barnaby here.” 

While Rose was away on this errand her 
father continued his reflections in the 
form of a monologue. “ Much depends on 
what sort of a man this Colonel Roganti 
is ; in all likelihood, a martinet, who has 
but one idea in his head, discipline, 
swears by discipline, knows of no other 
reason except discipline, can’t follow 
any argument save one that enforces 
discipline. Fancy that hop o’ my thumb 
taking it into his head to turn soldier, 
as if he were a man! Why, one of 
those big Croats could swallow the whole 
of him at one mouthful. Be a soldier, 
indeed! you'll soon find out to your 
cost what soldiering means, my fine 
fellow, if I don’t succeed in extricating 
you from this scrape. And try I must, 
for I should not like any harm to happen 
to the boy ; I can’t help caring for him, 
though he does worry me to death with 
his vagaries! I never dreamt of his 
having such a spirit, not I. What pluck. 
in a boy of seventeen ! of all things in 
man or boy, I admire pluck most, 
perhaps, because I haven’t an overplus 
of it myself. He comes of a brave 
stock, Master Vincenzo ; his father, be- 
fore he fell ill, was the boldest man 
alive; he would have faced the devil 
himself.” Here Rose again made her 
appearance, bringing with her Barnaby. 

“ Ah! well, Barnaby, you have heard 
the news, I suppose. What may be 
your opinion of this new freak of our 
scapegrace, eh }” 
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It formed an essential part of Ugly- 
and-Good’s philosophy never to evince 
surprise at any occurrence, nay, to take 
for granted that, whatever happened, he 
had foreseen it; a power of divination 
which dwindled away in the present 
case, under a vigorous cross-questioning 
from his master, into his having for a 
length of time past conjectured that 
Vincenzo had something on his mind. 

“Yes, the determination to plague us 
all to death, that’s what he had on his 
mind,” said the Signor Avvocato, fret- 
fully. “I can see that clearly enough 
now myself—but that is nothing to the 
purpose ; the question is, what is best to 
_ be done to remedy the evil? What do 
you advise, Barnaby ?” 

“ Advise, indeed! What’s the use of 
advising when one is sure the advice 
won’t be taken ?” 

“How do you know that?” asked 
the Signor Avvocato, in a persuasive 
tone. “Speak out, man.” 

“Well, then, my advice is,” answered 
Barnaby, roughly, “let him go and be 
a soldier.” 

“Oh! Barnaby,” cried Rose, half- 
reproachfully, half-entreatingly. “Or,” 
went on the old gardener, “send after 
him, and get him back; but only if 
you mean to give up that nonsense of 
making him wear a black robe.” 

*‘Oh! Barnaby,” again cried Rose, 
this time in the tone of a child deprived 
of a favourite toy. 

“Allow me to tell you,” said the 
Signor Avvocato, “that you are wan- 
dering from the question.” 

“ Nota bit, not a bit,” stoutly affirmed 
Barnaby. 

“Really,” said the master of the 
palace, “there is no discussing any 
subject with you, Barnaby. You are 
too despotic.” 

“Of course I am, when I see but 
one right way,” retorted Barnaby. “I 
tell you that Vincenzo is not of the 
stuff of which priests are made. I tell 
you he has been pining these six years 
to confess as much to you himself, and 
has never dared todo so. You are not 
bound to follow my advice, you know. 
You are master, and I am man. Send 
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him to the seminary again, and see what 
will come of it :” and so saying, with a 
grotesquely awkward flourish of his 
right hand, Barnaby walked towards 
the door. 

“Be so good as to send Guiseppe to 
me,” said the Signor Avvocato. Bar- 
naby stopped, turned round, and asked 
almost defiantly, “ What for, sir?” 

Guiseppe, be it known, was a very 
intelligent young man of the neighbour- 
hood, now in the Signor Avvocato’s 
employ, and who had de facto superseded 
Barnaby in the management of the 
estate. Barnaby was extremely jealous 
of Guiseppe. 

“What for?” repeated the Signor 
Avvocato. “I intend to send him to 
Novara. Vincenzo must not be for- 
saken.” 

“Nor shall he, so long as—” gasped 
forth the irascible old gardener, who 
had recourse to his usual panacea of two 
or thrve cirel -fashion, to recover 
his utterance ; “nor shall he, as long as 
Barnaby Mele has a leg to stand upon. 
No one goes to Novara, mind that, sir, 
but me.” The goggle eyes, twisted to- 
wards his nose, were full of threats. 
“Tli have Blackie in the cart in a 
moment ;” and the old fellow, waiting 
for no answer, limped briskly away. 

“ Holy patience!” bawled the Signor 
Avvocato. “Where are you going? 
Stop, I tell you.” 

“Do you mean to prevent my going 
to Novara?” roared back Barnaby. 

“ You shall go, you shall go, but not 
in such a hurry, before one has had 
time to think of what is best to be done. 
Let’s suppose you reach Novara safely, 
and find this Colonel Roganti—Vin- 
cenzo says the colonel has his head- 
quarters there—well, how can you make 
sure of gaining access to him, unless 
you have some letter of introduction ?” 

“ Never you fear,” said Barnaby ; “let 
me alone for ing that.” 

“Wait a little,” said the master ; 
“granted that you do make your way 
to the colonel’s presence, what authority 


‘ will you be able to produce, so as to 


make good your claims to Vincenzo ?” 
“ Authority!” repeated Barnaby, 
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scornfully;” Ill show him authority 
enough, I warrant me.” 

“Old goose, I'll tell you what you 
will do—pick a quarrel, make a mess of 
the business, and get sent to prison for 
your pains.” 

Barnaby laughed outright. “ Let 
them try, that’s all.” 

The Signor Avvocato pondered a 
little, then said, “I have it. I'll give 
you a letter to the Intendente of Ibella ; 
the Intendente of Ibella will give you a 
line or two to the Intendente of Novara ; 


and, when you arrive there, go straight 
to the Intendenza, and do nothing until 
you receive directions from the Inten- 
dente himself, and abide entirely by 
what he advises, and no mistake, mind. 
Now you may go and get the horse 
ready while I write my letter.” 

Half an hour after this stormy debate, 
Blackie was trotting at a round pace to 
Ibella, with Barnaby and the Signor 
Avvocato’s despatch. 


To be continued. 


THE GROWTH OF SONG. 


BY WILLIAM 


STIGANT, 


Tue Poet caught the notes of praise which angel voices sang, 


When first from chaos at God’s word the world’s fair order sprang ; 
And he has striven aye to shape the tones for mortal tongue, 


oO; 


Which duly praise His blessed works the heavenly courts among. 
He first, amid the earth’s dim dawn, bid man upraise the head, 
And see the glow of light divine upon all nature spread. 

“Behold the stars, the sun, the sky, the radiant hues of earth! 
Their glories of more glorious things but symbolize the worth. 
Each grain of dust is surely type of thought in thee divine, 

The zenith-stars themselves less high than stars within thee shine. 
If boundless is the universe, yet vaster is the soul 

Which comprehends the Infinite in its supreme control, 

Which all creation like a glass before its face doth hold, 

And sees the semblance of its growth from off the tablets roll'd, 
Which thence transfigures more and more its intuitions dim, 

To weave the notes whence all shall frame the universal Hymn, 
The great Song of Humanity, as through the tracts of space, 

It clearly sees, at length, the bourne of God’s appointed grace.” 
So sang the Poet. Men he led like children through the world, 
Unveiling aye the wonder deep within each atom furled ; 

And all the words he spake, on minds like beams of sunlight fell, 
To rouse each sleeping germ of sense from out its silent cell. 

The desert wastes of human life then blossom’d into flowers, 
Which heaven-born glory aye has nursed with never-ceasing showers. 
And as the Poet was at first, such is his mission still, 

To trace in common things the marks of God’s eternal will ; 

To take the threadbare woof of speech, and weave it into song, 

So that its faded worth shall gleam with splendour new and strong ; 
To see the angel virtues kneel in unknown lowly guise, 

Healing the worn and bruised feet with Balm of Paradise ; 

To strip the weight of gross desire from off the struggling soul, 
Until it wings a freer flight towards the destined goal ; 
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To take all nature, like a book, within his easy hand, 

And read the cabalistic sign none else may understand ; 

To consecrate each birth of thought which marks the flow of time, 
And make each faintly looming truth a heritage sublime ; 

To seize the inspirations deep of every passing hour, 

And make them cry. from out his song, with never dying power ; 
To know the glory of his age—to feel its sorrow so 

That his own verse shall tidemark be of mankind’s deepest woe ; 
To drink with rapture every ray of radiance from above, 

And give eternal Youth and Hope to Charity and Love. 

And aye across to ancient lands the Poet’s eye shall sweep, 

And rouse the soul of ages gone from their sepulchral sleep. 

The great of old shall then arise in spectral awe and might, 

And he shall scan their kingly forms with marvel and delight ; 
And from his heart and his own time shall aspirations stream, 

To shape his visions as they sweep to new heroic Dream, 

To teach the swelling souls of men to virgin heights to soar, 

And see a newer golden age, more bright than all before. 

Such has the Poet's mission been, such shall it ever be, 

Until the springs of thought shall freeze in dark humanity. 

And aye, in spite of worldling’s mock and pedant’s barren sneers, 
The Poet well or ill sustains the burden of the years ; 

And as the sky is tinged with breath of every veering air, 

So does his soul record the change of gloomy days and fair ; 

Now flashing with electric heat, through storm of doctrines new, 
Now doming all his age with spheres of deep and tranquil blue. 
And still his task is never done, it waxes with the years ; 

For grander looms the Goal of Life, the nearer it appears. 

The sympathies of Love are lit with more wtherial dyes, 

The evanescent gleams of light are swifter to the eyes; 

And new emotions, new desires, are born within the breast, 
Whose tones at first are weak as those of fledglings in the nest. 
Their tender notes the, Poet takes, with ever new delight, 

To bring the diapason up to more celestial height. 

For more and more the spirit spurns its narrow prison place, 

And more and more it dares to scan Heav’n’s splendours in the face. 
Thus Peace and Freedom, Love and Hope, with unappeas’d desire, 
Shall purge from out the Poet’s soul all grosser baser fire, 

Until his psalms approach to those which angel tongues shall sing, 
When Christ shall be revealed, enthroned with Heav’n’s eternal King; 
And Consummation-glory come and fill the world, and show 

The dying, fleeting, phantom shapes of Death, and Sin, and Woe. 
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THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH! 


BY THE EDITOR. 


A man of very shy*demeanour, of 
largish build about the head and 
shoulders, with a bland and rather 
indolent look, and a noticeable want 
of alertness in his movements—such, 
to a stranger meeting him casually, 
appeared that Arthur Hugh Clough, of 
whom, till his death the other day at 
the age of forty-two, all those who 
knew him intimately were wont to 
speak in terms of such unusually high 
regard. Many persons to whom the 
name of Clough was only beginning 
to be adequately known when a pre- 
mature death removed him will now 
take up with interest the beautiful 
little volume in which his Poems are 
first collected, and in which they are 
introduced by a brief Memoir from the 
pen of his friend, Mr. F. T. Palgrave. 
A collected volume of Poems may 
either be read with a view to enjoying 
and appreciating them individually on 
their own account, without much refer- 
ence to their connexion with the mind 
that produced them ; or it may be read 
throughout with a special attention to 
that connexion, and with a desire to 
detect, underneath each, that mood or 
moment of the author’s mind of which 
it was a product, and so, in the whole 
series, taken chronologically, to see the 
representation of a eompleted intellec- 
tual life. Whether the one mode of 
reading or the other shall be pursued 
depends greatly on the nature of the 
Poems. It were a morbid excess of the 
biographical spirit that, in reading the 
collected metrical romances, ballads and 
songs of Scott, should always be groping 
through the heroic stir of the action, and 
the descriptions of natural scenery, for 
more and more definite conceptions of 
Scott’s own personality. No one can 


1 Poems. By Arthur Hugh Clough, some- 
time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With a 
Memoir. Macmillan and Co,: Cambridge and 
London. 1862. 


think that much would be made by the 
process. Yet, notwithstanding what 
such an instance may suggest, it may 
be asserted that, in all cases in which 
we have the collected remains of a poet 
before us after he is dead, there is a 
certain necessity, as well as propriety, 
in viewing them as the representative 
relics of a human spirit, thus and thus 
fashioned and circumstanced while it 
lived, and so in. thinking back, page 
after page, as we read, to the vanished 
hand that wrote and the heart that the 
writing expressed. If there has been 
a deepening and improvement of. our 
style of current literary criticism since 
the days when Jeffrey was the chief 
master of that older style which con- 
sisted in the application to book after 
book of what may be called “the 
alternate beauty-and-blemish principle,” 
it has been owing chiefly to an increased 
habit of trying to discern, even through 
each successive work of a living poet, 
the peculiar cast of his philosophy, the 
nature of the real thoughts that are 
occupying or besetting him. Poets may 
complain of this, and may have ground 
for complaint in the mistakes made 
about them from the direct interpreta- 
tion of what they conceive and express 
only vicariously. But there is sound- 
ness in the method, however it may be 
misused. At all events, when the re- 
mains of a poet are put forth collectively 
after his decease, there is, in the fact, a 
kind of solicitation to the reader not 
only to accept and enjoy each piece or 
poem separately for what it is worth, 
but also so to read as to figure to him- 
self deliberately and distinctly this one 
more physiognomy, to be added to the 
portrait-gallery of the dead whom he is 
bound to remember. 

In the present case there is no need 
to argue this matter farther. These 
poems of Clough are, indeed, interest- 
ing in themselves. They have such 
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merits of thought and expression that, 
were the volume torn up, and the 
anonymous leaves scattered here and 
there, in Australia or Western America, 
or wherever else afar off the English 

is spreading, there would be 
some, doubtless, whom the fragments 
would arrest, and who would con them 
and repeat them as fine things by some 
unknown author. And yet to us, re- 
ceiving the volume as it is now pub- 
lished, it becomes plain, after the first 
glance at the nature of its contents, that 
we should not half understand it, un- 
less we kept before us, in reading it, 
the image of the author, Arthur Hugh 
Clough—nay, unless we remembered 
that he was born in 1819, was known 
in his boyhood as Arnold’s favourite 
pupil at Rugby, went thence to Oxford 
and became one of the brightest hopes 
of the place, but in 1848 gave up his 
connexion with Oxford, and thereafter, 
till his death in 1861, led a life more 
at large. 

In a vague way there are two periods 
of Clough’s life represented in the 
poems— which periods are also dis- 
criminated in Mr. Palgrave’s memoir. 
The first is the period, beginning with 
Clough’s twenty-first and ending in his 
twenty-ninth year, during which he was 
still an Oxford scholar; the second is 
the period, extending from his twenty- 
ninth year to his death, during which 
he had no official connexion with the 
University, but was living, as we have 
said, “more at large.” 

If we were to say that, during the 
first or earlier period, Clough is pre- 
sented to us as one of those who, in the 
language of that time at Oxford, would 
have been described, and would, in the 
language of many, still be described, as 
Sceptics, Rationalists, or Radicals, we 
should be probably hitting the right 
nail roughly on the head. Considering, 
however, how unpleasantly exact are 
the common associations with these 
names, we should then certainly be 
doing him an injustice, except with 


those who can surround a definite de- - 


signation with the due penumbra. It is 
better, therefore, to quote Mr, Palgrave’s 
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more general words respecting the Ox- 
ford period of his friend’s life. “Clough’s 
residence at Oxford,” says Mr. Palgrave, 
“was cast ata time when one of the 
“theological tempests, which during 
“ the last hundred years have so often 
“ arisen there, was raging at its fiercest. 
“ It was a controversy from which few 
* could hold aloof—least of all, a mind 
“ lively, susceptible, and speculative. 
“ And for awhile the movement of that 
“ day attracted him, by holding out the 
“ ideal of a more devoted and unselfish 
“ life, and a higher sense of duty, than 
“the common. But he learned early 
“to distrust a theory not resting on 
“honest acceptance of our human na- 
“ture, and was soon named as one of 
“the foremost who battled for just 
“ freedom of opinion and speech, for libe- 
“ration from what he esteemed archeo- 
“logical formulas, for more conscien- 
“ tious fulfilment of obligations towards 
“the students—for a wider course of 
“ studies, lastly, than those who had 
“ grown up under the older system were 
“ willing to contemplate.” So far the 
information given by Mr. Palgrave might 
amount simply to this, that Clough, 
after a moment of attraction towards 
Puseyism, swung decidedly the other 
way—becoming, in general and academic 
politics, a noted liberal, and in theo- 
logy one of that band of free and then 
struggling young thinkers to the in- 
fluence of some of whom, carrying their 
tendencies into the Church, and develop- 
ing them within its bounds, may be 
traced the present “Essays and Reviews” 
outburst. But that this is hardly enough, 
Mr. Palgrave seems to indicate by sub- 
sequent expressions. “It would be no 
true picture of Clough in his youth,” 
he says, “that presented him as mainly 
“a ‘practical man; indeed, a certain 
“ unaptness or want of shrewd rapidity 
“(as shown in his honours examina- 
“ tion), a sensitive fairness and chivalrous 
“openness of dealing, marked him as 
“the poet who walked the world’s way 
“as matter of duty, living a life, mean- 
“ while, hidden with higher and holier 
“ things, with the friends and books he 
“loved so fondly, with deep solitary 
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“ thought, with Nature in her wildness 
“and her majesty.” In other words, 
Clough at Oxford was mainly a medi- 
tative spirit, trying to the very core the 
beliefs in the midst of which he found 
himself, and coming to peculiar specu- 
lative conclusions. The nature of these 
conclusions is also indicated. The “con- 
“sciousness of the strange things of 
“ life, verbally recognised by most of 
“us, or put by as impractical, was to 
‘him the ‘heavy and weary weight’ 
“ which men like Wordsworth or Pascal 
“ felt it. The ‘voyant trop pour nier, 
“et trop peu pour sassurer’ of the 
“ greatest of French thinkers, as truly 
“expressed Clough’s conviction ; and, 
“ convinced thus, it was with mingled 
“ perplexity and wrath that he listened 
“to the popular solutions which he 
“heard so confidently, often so threat- 
“ eningly vaunted—to the profane pre- 
“ tence of knowledge (as he thought it) 
“ disguised under the name of Provi- 
“ dential schemes, or displayed in dog- 
“ matic formulas.” The meaning of all 
which, expressed in the rough and ready 
language of the religious newspapers, 
certainly is that Clough had come to be 
a “sceptic” in his relations to the esta- 
blished theology. But, as Mr. Pal- 
grave feels, there is a coarseness, apt to 
be very unjust in the case of such a 
mind as Clough’s, in this rough and 
ready mode of designation, practised by 
those who are so fond of sorting their 
fellow-creatures accurately beforehand 
into the two divisions of the sheep and 
the goats, and who, it is pretty certain, 
will find themselves mistaken, in not a 
few instances on both sides, when the 
partition comes to be made by the true 
authority. Hence Mr. Palgrave prefers 
general language in describing the sum 
of his friend’s speculative conclusions, 
even on their negative side. Hence, 
too, he adds a caveat, of positive pur- 
port, intended to prevent people from 
supposing that, when they have learnt 
that Clough was a truant from the esta- 
blished theology, they have merely to 
call up certain flagrant contemporary 
instances of similar truancy, in order to 
understand his mood and his company. 
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His divergence from the beliefs and 
forms of Oxford, says Mr. Palgrave, 
“was not such as ever estranged him in 
“heart from that noble corporation 
“ which, more than any cther of modern 
“ times, is apt to retain a life-long hold 
“ on the affections and the honour of its 
“ members ; nor was it, again, such as, 
“ after his withdrawal, could be laid at 
“rest within the bonds of some dif- 
“ferent system. This was no logical 
“ tangle, no scepticism in the common 
“ sense, no sudden imagined discovery, 
“ caprice of vanity, fanciful reverie, far 
“less pride of heart or of intellect. 
“ Rather, if frank submission to the 
“ inexplicable mysteries of creation, if 
“a reverence which feared expression, 
“ a faith in the eternal truth and justice, 
“be the attributes of a religious mind, 
“Clough possessed it with a reality 
“uncommon in the followers of any 
“religion.” This is also true. Clough, 
in parting from the existing theology, 
made no attempt to turn again and rend 
it. His was no combative or aggressive 
scepticism. On the contrary, he remained 
singularly tolerant and courteous in his 
relations to those whom he had himself 
quitted. Nor, on quitting them, did he 
walk across to any of the refuges already 
marked out and palisaded on the other 
side of the great plain of opinion. 
He did not range himself with the 
Unitarians; he did not behave as 
if it occurred to him that one ex- 
traordinary Frenchman might really 
have effected in our day the final 
generalization of all things for ever and 
ever, and so betake himself either to 
the earlier or the later Comtism ; above 
all, there was no sign of a tendency ii 
his case to that far-off part of the plain, 
strewn with skeletons and dead dogs, 
where waves the senna-coloured banner 
of Atheistic Secularism. He walked 
forth, if anything, a pure natural Theist, 
or perhaps this with such additions, 
such constitutional sympathies with the 
good in what he was leaving, that, had 
there been any prospect of that Church 
of the Future so often talked of, but the 
requisite broadness of which as yet 
deties our art of ecclesiastical architecture, 
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he might not have walked forth at all. 
He walked forth, at all events, really 
himself—Arthur Hugh Clough. 

Now there is record of all this in the 
poems, and especially in the shorter 
pieces at the beginning of the volume. 
These poems bring Clough distinctly 
before us as the scholarly young Oxonian 
of high promise and sociable habits, 
genial and respected, more than most 
in his college, and in the whole vene- 
rable city of colleges, but liking much 
to be alone with himself, and, when 
thus alone, meditating, meditating. For 
example— 


“____Roused by importunate knocks 
I rose, I turned the key, and let them in, 
First one, anon another, and at length 
In troops they came ; for how could I, who 


once 

Had let in one, nor looked him in the face, 
Show scruples e’er again? So in they came, 
A noisy band of revellers,—vain hopes, 

Wild fancies, fitful joys ; and there they sit 
In my he ’s holy place, and through the 


nig: 
Carouse, to leave it when the cold grey dawn 
— from the East, to tell me that the 


e 
For watching and for thought bestowed is 
gone.” 


But the tenor of his meditations, 
whether in the secrecy of his own rooms, 
or at the college-lectures, or abroad in 
his daily walks, is also recorded. Fora 
time the mood is that of pure doubt— 
of ascertained severance of his intellect 
from surrounding beliefs, of consequent 
uncertainty how he ought to conduct 
himself, and of longing for more light. 
Thus— 


IN A LECTURE ROOM. 


“ Away, haunt thou not me, 

Thou vain Philosophy ! 

Little hast thou bestead 

Save to a the head 

And leave the spirit dead. 

Unto thy broken cisterns wherefore go, 

While from the secret treasure-depths below, 
Fed by the skiey shower, 

And clouds that sink and rest on hill-tops high, 
Wisdom at once, and Power. 

Are =e bubbling forth, unseen, inces- 


san’ 
Why heewr at the dull mechanic oar, . 
When the fresh breeze is blowing, 
And the strong current flowi 
ht onward to the Eternal Shore ?” 
0. 34.—VOL, VI. 
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Many more passages might be quoted, 
indicating, under various modes of ex- 
pression, the constant settling of his 
mind in the same course of thought, 
together with the anxiety which thence 
resulted as to his own proper conduct in 
the circumstances in which he found 
himself—an anxiety which gradually 
ripened into a conviction that he could 
pursue the ecclesiastical career, to which 
a prolonged connexion with Oxford 
naturally pointed, only by reconciling 
himself— 

“To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 


Unskill’d to sunder, and too weak to cleave, 
And with much toil attain to half-believe.” 


The following passage, written perhaps 
before this conviction was so clear as it 
ultimately became, is worth noting for 
the peculiar strain of prayer that runs 
through it. 

“So be it: yet, O Good and Great, 

In whom in this bedarkened state 

I fain am struggling to believe, 

Let me not ever cease to grieve, 

Nor lose the consciousness of ill 

Within me ;—and, refusing still 

To recognise in things around 

What cannot truly there be found, 

Let me not feel, nor be it true, 

That while each daily task I do 

I still am giving day by day 

rh precious things within away, 


ose thou didst give to keep as thine) 
And casting, do whate’er I may, 
My heavenly pearls to earthly swine.” 


The notion which pervades these 
lines is one which recurs again and 
again in Clough’s verses, and on which, 
as being the standard recipe always 
offered to persons in his mental con- 
dition, he had evidently ruminated a 

t deal. 

“Do the law and thou shalt know 
the doctrine,” is the profound aphorism 
of Scripture itseli—an aphorism the 
attenuated form of which, in modern 
religious casuistry, is that, if the doubter 
will only persevere in the routine of 
plain and minute duties lying before 
him, and will abstain as far as he can, 
during this regimen, from the question- 


- ings that have been perplexing him, he 


will find light unawares breaking in 
upon him, and will come out of the 
Y 
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tunnel at last. Now this notion, we 
say, is one which Clough ruminated with 
peculiar persistency. For a time he had 
evidently considerable hopes from it. It 
may have been noted, and it is certainly 
worth noting, how many of the most 
daring sceptics in matters of theology 
have been strict and even fanatical in 
their conformity to the established 
ethics—refraining almost with horror 
from themselves applying the spirit of 
investigation to what has come down 
rooted in the common convictions of 
men in this department, and discouraging 
all disintegration of the common 
morality by others, notwithstanding 
that it might be supposed, from their own 
point of view, that the twosetsof common 
beliefs, the theological and the ethical, 
do intertwine at their roots, and that, at 
all events, there might be the chance of 
error and of premature conclusion, as 
well in the theory of earthly duty and 
of social arrangements as in that of 
man’s metaphysical relations. In Clough 
it is evident that there was this apparent 
inconsistency, and that, even when he 
doubted in theology most, he was firm 
and orthodox in his creed as to what is 
moral, noble and manly. Hence as 
respected the essentials of duty, as re- 
spected fidelity to the common sense of 
right and wrong in all greater things, he 
was prepared to accept the recipe offered 
to doubters, and to trust in it. Thus— 


“The . coma Pulchrum rests in heaven 
above ; 

Do thou, as best thou may’st, thy duty do : 
Amid the things allowed thee live and love ; 

Some day thou shalt it view.” 

But, in the actual circumstances of his 
case, and in the form in which the 
maxim was urged upon him andon others, 
as an easy commonplace of modern re- 
ligious casuistry, his feelings towards it 
were different. Duty! yes; the great 
law of the heart and of all noble 
tradition ; the “whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are honourable, 
whatsoever things are lovely and of 
good report”—it is not about this that 
there is the difficulty! In this sense, 
who would not be contented to do his 
duty in hopes of the dawning of the 
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doctrine? But action in the vast region 
of contingent morality; the choice, 
among a hundred ways of activity, of 
that which is fittest and in which one 
may do one’s duty best; and then, 
moreover, the question of the actual 
morality or immorality of those very so- 
called “ duties,” a quiet perseverance in 
which is prescribed as the proper regimen 
—the little compliances and hypocrisies, 
the small concealments and strains of 
conscience, the eating of the meats 
offered to idols! Looking at the matter 
from this point of view, Clough finds 
by no means such comfort in the usual 
recipe for the doubter as he had 
acknowledged in the broader aphorism 
and the broader interpretation. He 
becomes impatient of it. It was not, 
indeed, till a somewhat later period, and 
after he had pondered the maxim on 
various sides in freer circumstances, that 
he put into words, in one of his poems, 
the following striking and subtle verdict 
upon it: 
“ Action will furnish belief; but will that 
belief be the true one ? 
This is the point, you know. However, it 
doesn’t much matter. 
What one wants, I suppose, is to predetermine 
the action, 


So as to make it entail, not a chance belief, 
but the true one.’ 


There is something far more bitter in 
the following poem, written at the time 
when he was first turning the maxim 
round and round, and hearing from 
others and pronouncing to himself the 
word “ Duty” without having the benefit 
of a suitable working definition of it. 


“ ¢ Duty’—that’s to say, complying 
With whate’er ’s expected here ; 
On your unknown cousin’s dying, 
Straight be ready with the tear ; 
Upon etiquette relying, 
Unto usage naught denying, 
Blush not even, never fear ; 
Claims of kith and kin connexion, 
Claims of manners honour still, 
Ready money of affection 
Pay, whoever drew the bill. 
With the form conforming duly, 
Senseless what it meaneth truly, 

Go to church—the world require you, 
To balls—the world require you too, 
And marry—papa and mama desire you, 

And your sisters and schoolfellows do. 
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‘ Duty’—'tis to take on trust ; 
What things are good, and right, and just ; 
And whether indeed they be or be not, 
Try not, test not, feel not, see not :_ 
Tis walk and dance, sit down and rise 
By leading, opening ne’er your eyes ; 
Stunt sturdy limbs that Nature gave, 
And be drawn in a Bath chair along to the 


grave. 
*Tis the stern and prompt suppressing, 

As an obvious deadly sin, 

All the questing and the guessing 

Of the soul’s own soul within : 
*Tis the coward acquiescence 

In a destiny’s behest, 

To a shade by terror made, 
Sacrificing, aye, the essence 

Of all that's truest, noblest, best : 
Tis the blind non-recognition 

Or of goodness, truth, or beauty, 
Save by precept and submission ; 

Moral blank, and moral void, 

Life at very birth destroyed, 
Atrophy, exinanition ! 

* Duty’ !— 
Yea, by duty’s prime condition, 

Pure nonentity of duty !” 

We do not know that in any of the 
poems Clough reaches a greater depth of 
sceptical sarcasm than this; but there 
are some later ones in which he indulges 
in a kind of playful irony, under which 
something of the same spirit is con- 
cealed. 

As even in these pieces, where 
the sentiment is mocking or satirical, 
one can discern the writer’s natural 
theistic faith inspiring the expression 
and giving it pungency, so the pieces 
which are truly most characteristic of 
Clough are those in which this positive 
or really religious faith avows itself 
more strongly and directly, and the 
strange truth is hinted, that it is jealousy 
for the purity of this faith, and nothing 
else, that is the actuating principle in 
what others would call his scepticism. 
Here, surely, is a prayer, the general 
solemnity of which so overtones the 
discords from common belief which the 
expert ear may nevertheless detect in it, 
that, if read in the diary of an old saint, 
it would seem not out of keeping : 


Qui laborat, orat. 
*€O only Source of all our light and life, 


Whom as our truth, our strength, we see _ 


and feel, 
But whom the hours of mortal moral strife 
Alone aright reveal ! 
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‘* Mine inmost soul, before Thee inly brought, 
Thy presence owns ineffable, divine ; 

Chastised each rebel self-encentered thought, 
My will adoreth Thine. 


“ With we down-dropt, if then this earthly 
min 
Speechless remain, or speechless e’en depart, 
Nor seek to see—for what of earthly kind 
Can see Thee as Thou art /— 


“ Tf, well-assured ’tis but profanely bold 

In thought’s abstractest forms to seem to see, 
It dare not dare the dread communion hold 

fn ways unworthy Thee ; 


“ O not unowned, Thou shalt unnamed forgive, 
In worldly walks the prayerless heart pre- 


And, if in work its life it seem to live, 
Shalt make that work be prayer. 


“ Nor times shall lack when, while the work it 
plies, 
Unsummoned powers the blinding film shall 


part, 
And, scarce by happy tears made dim, the eyes 
In recognition start. 


‘* But, as thou willest, give or e’en forbear 
The beatific su nsual sight, 
So, with Thy blessing blest, that humbler 
prayer 
Approach Thee morn and night.” 


On the whole, there is, perhaps, nothing 
in the volume so characteristic of Clough, 
—exhibiting so exactly the blending 
of the positive and the negative in his 
conclusions —as the following, dated 
1845 :— 


THE NEW SINAL 


“** Lo, here is God, and there is God !’ 

Believe it not, O man ; 

In such vain sort to this and that 
The ancient heathen ran : 

Though old Religion shake her head, 
And say in bitter grief, 

‘The day behold, at first foretold, 
Of atheist unbelief :’ 

Take better part, with manly heart, 
Thine adult spirit can ; 

Receive it not, believe it not, 
Believe it not, O Man! 


“ As men at dead of night awaked 

With cries, ‘ The king is here,’ 

Rush forth and greet whome’er they meet, 
Whoe’er shall first ap ; 

And still repeat, to all oy 
“Tis he,—the king is here ;’ 

The long procession moveth on ; 
Each nobler form they see, 

With changeful suit they still salute, 
And cry, ‘’Tis he, ’tis he!’ 

¥2 
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** So, even so, when men were young, 
And earth and heaven was new, 
And His immediate presence He 
From human hearts withdrew, 
The sou! perplexed and daily vexed 
With sensuous False and True, 
, bereaved, no less believed, 
And fain would see Him too : 
‘He is!’ the a my eee proclaimed ; 
In joy and hasty fear, 
* He is !’ aloud replied the crowd, 
Is, here, and here, and here.’ 


“He is! They are!’ in distance seen 

On yon Olympus high, 

In those Avernian woods abide, 
And walk this azure sky : 

‘They are, They are!’ to every show 
Its eyes the baby turned, 

And blazes sacrificial, tall, 
On thousand altars burned : 

‘They are, They are !’—On Sinai’s top 
Far seen the lightnings shone, 

The thunder broke, a trumpet spoke, 
And God said, ‘I am One.’ 


“‘ God spake it out, ‘I, God, am One ;’ 

The unheeding ages ran, 

And baby-thoughts again, again, 
Have the growing man : 

And as of old from Sinai’s top 
God said that God is One 

By Science strict so speaks He now 
To tell us, There is None! 

os by chemic forces ; Heaven’s 
A Mécanique Céleste ! 

And heart and mind of human kind 
A watch-work as the rest ! 


“Ts this a Voice, as was the Voice, 
Whose speaking told abroad, 
When thunder pealed, and mountain reeled, 
The ancient Truth of God ? 
Ah, not the Voice ; ’tis but the cloud, 
The outer darkness dense, 
Where image none, nor e’er was seen 
Similitude of sense. 
Tis but the cloudy darkness dense 
That wrapt the Moynt around ; 
While in amaze the ~ stays, 
To hear the Coming Sound. 
* Ts there no prophet-soul the while 


To dare, sublimely meek, 
Within the shroud of blackest cloud 


The Deity to seek ? 

’Midst atheistic systems dark, 
And darker hearts’ d ir, 

That soul has heard perchance His word, 
And on the dusky air, 

His skirts, as He by, to see, 
Hath strained on their behalf, 


Who on the | < with dance amain, 
Adore the Golden Calf. 


“Tis but the cloudy darkness dense ; 
ao blank the tale it tells, 

*No God, no Truth!’ yet He, in sooth, 
Is there—within it dwells ; 
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Within the sceptic darkness deep 
He dwells that none may see, 
Till idol forms and idol thoughts 
Have und ceased to be : 
‘No God, no Truth!’ ah though, in sooth, 
So stand the doctrine’s half ; 
On Egypt’s track return not back, 
Nor own the Golden Calf. 


“Take better part, with manlier heart, 

Thine adult spirit can ; 

* No God, no Truth,’ receive it ne’er— 
Believe it ne’er—O Man! 

But turn not then to seek again 
What first the ill began ; 

‘No God,’ it saith ; ah, wait in faith 
God’s self-completing plan ; 

Receive it not, but leave it not, 
And wait it out, O Man!” 


In the poems of subsequent date to 
this, passages may be found in which, 
sometimes the positive part of this 
speech, sometimes the negative part, 
may seem urged in greater proportion ; 
but never through them all, as far as we 
have been able to see, is there any real 
recantation of the sum of the speech, 
or any advance beyond it. In other 
words, we have here, as in the tanta- 
mount parts of contemporary poems, 
that conclusion, or that generalization 
in matters of speculative theology, from 
which Clough never budged. He had 
found here—one may not call it, per- 
haps, his resting-place, but the platform 
on which it was to be his life to walk 
and wait. It was as if the last words 
we have quoted of the poem were 
addressed to himself, and he obeyed 
them punctually. And here is a pecu- 
liarity in Clough’s intellectual career, as 
compared with that which has actually 
been the career of many a man who 
would be classed along with him, and as 
compared with the career suppositiously 
assigned to men of his class,in most Art 
and Culture novels. The supposition 
is, that a man in his mental condition 
cannot rest in it—that, as by a law of 
the human constitution, he must go 
either backward or forward, in search of 
other ground, of a more definite footing. 
The supposition is that a man in this 
mental condition must walk incessantly 
to and fro as a maniac, till at length his 
paroxysm will be ungovernable, and he 
will overleap walls, so as to be caught 
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and bound. Such is the almost in- 
variable representation in the Art and 
Culture novels that treat of the phe- 
nomenon of modern scepticism; and 
there are instances in abundance in real 
history which seem to verify it. It may 
be questioned, however, whether, in the 
case of men who have once worked them- 
selves exactly or nearly into Clough’s 
speculative state, the representation is 
correct ; and certainly in Clough’s own 
case it does not hold true. On the con- 
trary, a kind of resigned and humble 
satisfaction with that speculative state 
as the truest attainable, a kind of jealous 
watchfulness lest he should be lured or 
driven out of it, a kind of resolution 
never to go backward or forward from 
it, and to regard all promises of more 
definite certainty inducing him to do 
either as temptations of evil—this is 
what we see in Clough. As we have 
said, the very actuating principle of that 
which seemed and might be called his 
scepticism was his zeal for the purity of 
that which he conceived to be true 
religion. ‘True religion with him con- 
sisted, it would seem, in the firm, re- 
solute, unswerving conviction of the 
inscrutability of the Supreme. With 
the purity of this conviction, he seems 
to have thought, was bound up no one 
could tell what potency of varied in- 
tellectual and moral consequence for the 
human spirit. There were temptations 
from within and without to abandon it, 
and to clutch at systems and certainties ; 
but, as all these proceeded on the as- 
sumption of the scrutability of that 
which had been declared to be inscru- 
table, it was man’s never-ending duty 
to beware of them as nothing else than 
inclinations or baits to idolatry and 
Baalism. It is astonishing how ex- 
plicitly this strange notion, perceptible 
in the pieces already quoted, is avowed 
in passages in the later poems ; and the 
passages which do avow it are peculiarly 
noteworthy as revealing Clough’s specu- 
lations in their essence. Here is one :— 


“ O Thou, in that mysterious shrine 
Enthroned, as I must say, divine ! 
I will not frame one thought of what 
Thou mayest either be or not. , 
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I will not prate of ‘thus’ and ‘so,’ 
And be profane with ‘ yes’ and ‘ no,’ 


Enough that in our soul and heart 
Thou, whatsoe’er Thou mays’t be, art.” 


The same contentedness “ not to know” 
is expressed and recommended more at 
large in one entire poem :— 


THE QUESTIONING SPIRIT. 


“ The human spirits saw I on a day, 
Sitting and looking each a different way; ‘ 
And hardly tasking, subtly questioning, 
Ancther spirit went around the rin 
To each and each : and as he cual his say, 
Each after each, I heard them singly sing 
Some querulously high, some soft y, sadly 


ow, 

* We know not,—what avails to know ? 
We know not,—wherefore need we know ?’ 
This answer gave they still unto his suing, 
‘ We know not, let us do as we are doing.’ 


* Dost thou not know that these things 
only seem ?’— 

‘I know not, let me dream my dream.’ 

* Are dust and ashes fit to make a treasure?” 

‘I know not, let me take my pleasure.’ 

* What shall avail the knowledge thou hast 
sought ?’— 

‘I know not, let me think my thought.’ 

* What is the end of strife ?’— 

‘TI know not, let me live my life.’ 

‘How many days or e’er thou mean’st to 
move ?’— 

‘TI know not, let me love my love.’ 

* Were not things old once new ?’— 

‘I know not, let me do as others do.’ 

And, when the rest were ove’ 

*I know not, I will do my 
last. 

‘Thy duty do?’ rejoined the voice. 

* Ah do it, do it, and — . 

But shalt thou then, when all is done, 

Enjoy a love, embrace a beauty 

Like these, that may be seen and won 

In life, whose course will then be run ; 

Or wilt thou be where there is none ?’ 

‘I know not, I will do my duty.’ 


“ And + os up the word, around, above, 
ow 
a querulously high, some softly, sadly 
ow 


- 
= 


t, 
uty,’ said the 


’ 

* We know not,’ sang they all, ‘ nor ever need 
we know! 

We know not,’ sang they, ‘ what avails to 
know ?” 

Whereat the questioning spirit, some short 
space, 

Though unabashed, stood ~y in his place. 

But as the echoing chorus died away, 

And to their dreams the rest returned apace, 


“« By the one spirit I saw him kneeling low, : 
And in a silvery whisper heard him say : 
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Truly thou knowst not, and thou needst 
not know ; 

Hope only, hope thou, and believe alway ; 

I also know not, and I need not know ; 

Only with questionings pass I to and fro, | 

Perplexing these that sleep, and in their 
foll 


Imb ing doubt and sceptic melancholy ; 
Till that, their dreams deserting, they with 
Come ail to this true ignorance and thee.’”’ 
Again, in the following passage in one 
of the long poems of the volume, where, 
if we suppose himself the speaker (as 
we must) he actually turns the tables 
upon those who insist upon the ne- 
cessity of theological certainty, and bids 
Certainty avaunt as Humanity’s evil 
genius :— 


“What with trusting myself, and seeking 

support from within me, 

Almost I could believe I had gained a 
religious assurance, 

Formed in my own poor soul a great moral 
basis to rest on. 

Ah, but indeed I see, I feel it factitious 
entirely ; 

I refuse, reject, and put it utterly from me ; 

I will look straight out, see things, not try 
to evade them ; 

Fact shall be fact for me, and the Truth 
the Truth as ever, 

Flexible, changeable, vague, and multiform, 
and doubtful. 

Off, and depart to the void, thou subtle 
fanatical tempter ! 


I shall behold thee again (is it so ?) at a new 
visitation, 
O ill genius thou! 
dissolution, 
(When the pulses are weak, and the feeble 
light of the reason 

Flickers, an unfed flame retiring slow from 
the socket,) ’ 

Low on a sick-bed laid, hear one as it were, 
at the doorway, 

And, looking up, see thee standing by, 
looking emptily at me ; 

I shall entreat thee then, though now I dare 
to refuse thee,— 

Pale and pitiful now, but terrible then to 
the dying.— 

Well, I will see thee again, and, while I can, 

repel thee.” 


Lal 
n 


I shall, at my life’s 


If we have dwelt so long among the 
poems illustrating the nature of Clough’s 
speculative philosophy, it is because 
here a critic may hope to be of use in 
elucidating what is not quite patent ; 
whereas, with respect to the rest of the 
volume, he can do little more than make 
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extracts, or note what every reader will 
note for himself. But the proportions 
of things must not be mistaken. Neces- 
sary as it is to assign importance to 
Clough’s speculative tendencies and con- 
clusions, not only because they are the 
key to his life, but also because they 
really pervade his poetry in a latent 
manner, it must not be forgotten that 
Clough did not spend all his time in 
such “thinking about thinking,” but 
pretty soon packed his speculations up, 
as every poet is bound to do, into the 
form of a working and producing mind. 
Even in his Oxford time he was not 
always pondering “the problem of the 
Universe ;” he was reading, joining in 
sprightly talk, indulging in sweet 
bachelor fancies, taking splendid long 
walks, and enjoying vacation excursions. 
Mr. Palgrave tells us how “ during 
“several summer vacations he had 
“searched out the glens and heights, 
“lakes and moors of Wales and West- 
“moreland and Scotland ;” how such 
was his passion for natural beauty that, 
in describing any spot that had im- 
pressed him, his eyes would brighten 
and his voice soften at the remembrance ; 
moreover, that “to his enthusiasm for 
“nature he united that other enthusiasm 
“for energetic walks and venturesome 
“wanderings, bathing, swimming, and 
“ out-of-doors existence in general which 
“may perhaps be claimed as an im- 
“pulse peculiarly English.” Accord- 
ingly, even among his earlier short 
poems there are some which testify to 
this range of his tastes and activities, 
and which are records of general feelings 
and impressions, or even small exercises 
of imagination on selected topics, rather 
than personal confessions or medita- 
tions. 

It is, however, chiefly the poems 
written after his separation from Ox- 
ford—making about two-thirds of the 
contents of the present volume—that 
are of this general kind. The passing 
from the “ subjective” to the “ ob- 
jective” (if we may venture once more 
on these ill-liked but not yet superseded 
phrases) in the style and aim of his 
poetry is, indeed, that which chiefly 
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marks the epoch of his separation from 
Oxford. It was as if, considering the 
nature of the speculations which had 
so long been occupying him, and which 
it was now becoming desirable that he 
should have done with in that form, and 
should pack up into a faculty for working 
and producing, he saw that he could 
not complete the packing up, or even 
honestly pack up at all, unless he trans- 
ferred himself from Oxford, where there 
are local rules of contraband, to that 
more general world where everybody 
may go about with his packages and 
no one has aright to stop or examine 
them. 

His farewell to Oxford, as Mr. Pal- 
grave says, was his Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich, published in the autumn of 
1848. Here certainly was as healthy a 
burst as Goethe himself could have 
desired to see, out of the “ subjective ” 
into the “objective.” Who does not 
know the “ Bothie ”—in its form, a new 
feat in our literature, inasmuch as it 
really settled in the only true way, namely, 
by a capital example, the question, still 
argued, whether hexameter verse will do 
in English ; in its matter, such a hearty 
and delightful story of the adventures 
of a reading party of young Oxonians, 
who have gone, with their tutor, to the 
Highlands for the long vacation, and, 
in particular, of the marriage theories of 
one of them, Philip Hewson, ending in 
his love for the demure Highland maiden 
Elspie, whom he at last marries and 
takes with him to New Zealand? Or, if 
there are any of our readers who do not 
yet know the “ Bothie,” they are to be 
envied the pleasure which remains for 
them of a first acquaintance with it. 
It is as good as a month in the High- 
lands for oneself to read of those glorious 
young fellows there. 


“ How they had been to Iona, to Staffa, to 

Skye, to Prone me 

Seen Loch Awe, Loch Tay, Loch Fyne, 
Loch i ess, Loch Arkaig, 

Been up Ben Nevis, Ben More, Ben Crua- 
chan, Ben Muick-dhui ; 

How they had _ walked, and eaten, and 
drunken, and slept in kitchens, 

a floors of kitchens, and tasted the 

len-livat, 
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Walked up perpendicular hills, and also 
down them 

Hither and thither had been, and this and 
that had witnessed, 

Left not a thing to be done, and had not a 
copper remaining.’ 


Evidently Clough threw into this poem 
a great deal of rich humorous substance 
thathad been accumulating in him during 
his Oxford days—reminiscences of his 
own Highland excursions, observations 
of character among his constant com- 
panions and in these excursions, literary 
impressions, and thoughts upon all things 
and sundry. One knows not whether 
to admire most the delight in open-air 
scenery and sports, and the power of 
describing them which the poem exhibits, 
or the power which it also exhibits of 
the brief and graphic hitting-off of phy- 
siognomy, costume, modes of thinking 
and character. And then the humour 
all through, the happy phrases, the sur- 
prises in the turns and variations of 
the hexameters, and the breaks of 
powerful feeling, high imagination, and 
fine sense through the humorous 
medium. It would be too much to say 
that Clough had any special or pervading 
meaning of which he intended the poem 
as a whole to be the vehicle; but, so far 
as we may fix on anything of the kind, 
it is to be found doubtless in Hewson’s 
Radical theories on the subject of women 
and their education. These theories are 
urged by Hewson himself in vehement 
protests against modern fine-ladyism, and 
enthusiastic pictures of what women 
might be if they would abandon boudoir, 
toilette, carriage, drawing-room and ball- 
room, and become once more natural and 
healthy beings, doing needful household 
work, or even milking the kine in the 
field, like Rachel, and watering cattle. 


“ Never I properly felt the relation between 

men and women, 

Though to the dancing- master I went, per- 
force, for a quarter, 

Where, in dismal uadrille, were good- 
looking girls in abundance, 

Though, too, school-girl cousins were mine, 

—a bevy of beauties,— 

Never, (of course you will laugh, but of cours 
all the same I shall say it,) 

Never, believe me, I knew of the feelings 
between men and women, 
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Till in some village fields in holidays now 
getting stupid, : 

One day sauntering ‘long and listless,’ as 
Tennyson has it, a 

Long and listless strolling, ungainly in hob- 


badihoy . 

Chanced it my eye fell aside on a capless, 
bonnetless maiden, . 

Bending with three-pronged fork in a garden 
uprooting potatoes. 

Was it the air? who can say? or herself, or 
the charm of the labour ? : 

But a new thing was in me; and longing 
delicious possessed me, 

Longing to take her and lift her, and put 
te away from her slaving. 

Was it embracing or aiding was most in my 
mind ? hard question ! 

But a new thing was in me; I, too, was a 
youth among maidens : 

Was it the air? who can say? but in part 
’twas the charm of the labour. 

Still, though a new thing was in me, the 
poets revealed themselves to me, 

And in my dreams by Miranda, her Ferdi- 
nand, often I wandered, 

Though all the fuss about girls, the giggling, 
and toying, and coying, 

Were not so strange as before, so incompre- 
hensible purely ; 

Still, as before (and as now), balls, dances, 
and evening parties, 

Shooting with bows, going shopping together, 
and —o them singing, 

Dangling beside them, or turning the 
eaves on the dreary piano, 

Offering unneeded arms, performing dull 
farces of escort, 

Seemed like a sort of unnatural up-in-the- 
air balloon-work, 

(Or what to me is as hateful, a riding about 
in a carriage, ) 

Utter removal from work, mother-earth, and 
the objects of living. 

Hungry and fainting for food, you ask me 
to join you in snapping— 

What but a pink-paper comfit, with motto 
romantic inside it ? 

Wishing to stock me a’garden, I’m sent to 
a table of nosegays. 

Better a crust of black bread than a mountain 
of paper confections, 

Better a daisy in earth than a dahlia cut 
and gathered, 

Better a cowslip with root than a prize 
carnation without it.” 


The rest of the Oxonians laugh at 
Philip’s exaggerations, and chaff him ; 
but one of them, Hobbes, the dreamy 
and corpulent, comes to his rescue, and, 
catching at an analogy that has been 
started in the course of talk, between 
architecture and feminine beauty, takes 
Philip’s part, if only from the momentary 


fascination of this analogy. There shall 
be a Pugin of women, Hobbes declares ; 
and Philip shall be the man. 


“ Philip shall write us a book, a Treatise upon 


The Laws of 

Architectural Beauty in Application to 
Women ; 

Illustrations, of course, and a Parker’s 


lossary pendent, 

Where shall in specimen seen be the scul- 
liony stumpy-columnar, 

(Which to a reverent taste is perhaps the 
most moving of any,) 

Rising to grace of true woman in English 
the Early and Later, 

Charming us still in fulfilling the Richer 
and Loftier stages, 

Lost, ere we end, in the Lady-Debased and 
the Lady-Flamboyant : 

Whence why in satire and spite too merci- 
less onward pursue her 

Hither to hideous close, Modern-Florid, 
modern-fine-lady ?” 


But all this chaffing and theorising 
ends, as regards Philip, in his love for 
Elspie, in which what is good in his 
theories is carried out with no great shock 
to the conventionalities. In the love- 
making of Philip and Elspie there are 
some really noble passages. 

The poem entitled Amours de Voyage, 
written in 1849, or about a year after 
the Bothie, is in the same English hex- 
ameter verse, with little interspersed 
specimens of English elegiacs in alter- 
nate hexameters and pentameters. There 
was, indeed, a natural affinity of Clough’s 
scholarly genius for these classic forms 
of metre. But, on the other hand, while 
thus obeying an instinctive fondness for 
the disused forms of the classic metres, 
he seems to have had as decided an 
instinctive conviction that the matter in 
which a poet should deal should be con- 
temporary circumstance, the things and 
men of his own day. The Amours de 
Voyage, at all events, is a thoroughly 
contemporary poem. The little Epilogue 
in elegiacs, appended to it, tells what is 
its general tenor, and when and where it 
was written. 


** So go forth to the world, to the good report 
and the evil ! 
Go, little book! thy tale, is it not evil 
and good ? 
Go, and if strangers revile, pass quietly by 
without answer. 


























Go, and if curious friends ask of thy 
rearing and age, 

Say, ‘I am flitting about many years from 

brain unto brain of 
Feeble and restless youths born to in- 
glorious days : 

But,’ so finish the word, ‘I was writ in a 

Roman chamber, 
When from Janiculan a thundered 
the cannon of France 

In other words, the poem was written 
in Rome during the Mazzinian defence 
of that city and of the Roman Republic 
against the French in 1849, and it is the 
expression of a number of miscellaneous 
thoughts and feelings, such as may be 
supposed to have been flitting about in 
the minds of restless youths in those 
days, through the medium of the story 
of onesuch English youth, Claude, making 
the tour of Italy, and at Rome ‘casually 
thrown into the society of an English 
family, and, against his will, falling in 
love with one of the girls. The story, 
stragglingly told in the form of letters 
from ‘Claude himself, or from one or 
other of the girls, has no proper dénoue- 
ment ; and the interest and power of the 
poem lies in the passages of general 
thought and feeling (one or two of which 
we have already quoted by anticipation) 
and in the historical notes and allusions 
which it contains. Here is Claude’s 
first impression of Rome. 

“ Rome disappoints me much ; I hardly as 

yet understand, but 

Rubbishy seems the word that most exactly 

would suit it. 

All the foolish destructions, and all the 

sillier savings, 

All the incongruous things of past incompa- 

tible ages, 

Seem to be treasured up here to make fools 

of present and future. 

Would to Heaven the old Goths had made a 

cleaner sweep of it ! 

Would to Heaven some new ones would 

come and destroy these churches ! 

However, one can live in Rome as also in 

London. 

Rome is better than London, because it is 

other than London.” 

Again, going more into particulars 
with respect to Rome as the seat of 
the Papacy— 

“ Luther, they say, was unwise ; like a half- 
taught German, he could not 

See that old follies were passing most 
tranguilly out of remembrance ; 
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Leo the Tenth was employing all efforts to 
clear out abuses ; 

Jupiter, Juno, and Venus, Fine Arts, and 
Fine Letters, the Poets, 

Scholars, and Sculptors, and Painters, were 
quietly clearing away the 

Martyrs, and Virgins, and Saints, or at any 
rate Thomas Aquinas : 

He must forsooth make a fuss and distend 
his huge Wittenberg lungs, and 

ae back Theology once yet again in a 

ood upon Europe : 

Lo you, for forty days from the windows of 
heaven it fell ; the 

Waters prevail on ‘the earth yet more for a 
hundred and fifty 

Are they abating at “inst ? the doves that 
are sent to explore are 

Wearily fain to return, at the best with a 
leaflet of promise,— 

Pain to return, as they went, to the wan- 
dering wave-tost vessel,— 

Fain to re-enter the roof which covers the 
clean and the unclean, — 

Luther, they say, was unwise; he didn’t 
see how things were going ; 

Luther was foolish,—but, O ‘great God! 
what call you I atius ? 

O my tolerant soul, be still ! but you talk of 

barians, 
Alaric, Attila, ’Genseric ;—why, they came, 


the killed, they 
Ravagel, and went on their way ; but these 
vile, tyrannous Spaniards, 

These are here still, — how long, O ye 

heavens, in the country of Dante? 

These, that fanaticized Europe, which now 

can forget them, release not 

This, their choicest of prey, this Italy ; here 

you see them,— 

Here, with emasculate pupils and gimcrack 

churches of Gesu, 

wa ene Bees and lies, confessional-boxes 

and post 

Here, with metallic beliefs and regimental 

devotions,— 

Here, overcrusting with slime, perverting, 

defacing, debas debasing. 

Michael Angelo’s jum, that had hung the 

Pantheon in heaven, 

Raphael’s Joys and Graces, and thy clear 

stars, Galileo !"” 

But the most remarkable thing about 
the poem is the testimony borne all 
through it to the nobleness of that 
Mazzinian defence of Rome, and to the 
fine behaviour of the people in those last 
days of their brief Republic. 

Their brief Republic! Yes, though 
we are now apt to forget the fact, there 
was, in 1849, an independent Re- 
public in the Roman States, instituted 
by the all but unanimous vote of the 
Roman people in their own legal parlia- 
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ment assembled, and maintained for a 
time without doing harm to anybody,— 
except perhaps the impalpable harm 
done to the genteel feelings of diploma- 
tists, and fine personages like my Lord 
Normanby, disgusted that a new thing 
calling itself a Republic should dare to 
exist on an earth honoured by their 
temporary residence in it—till France 
sent her cannon to blow it to atoms, and 
Great Britain, sneaking in the wake of 
Francein that blessed transaction, assured 
France privately through that identical 
Lord Normanby, then her Britannic 
Majesty’s ambassador at Paris, that the 
suppression of the Republic, and “the 
“ restoration of the Pope under an im- 
“ proved form of government” was an en- 
terprise in which Britain wished France 
well, and her success in which would 
delight the British Protestant soul. 
Oh, we are a generous and a far-seeing 
nation! We are wise always at the 
right moment ; we never make mis- 
takes. What man among us, what 
newspaper, but now holds the doctrine 
of the necessary unity of Italy, exults 
in that doctrine, treats it as an axiom 
in European politics? And yet, me- 
thinks, as I write, I could count back, 
by not a great many months, to the 
time when, with ninety-nine out of 
every hundred even of our liberal pub- 
lic men, and with all our newspapers, 
or nearly all, this unity of Italy, now 
an axiom which it would be a shame to 
question, was a blackguard chimera, a 
mad dream of a few Italian idiots, 
Mazzini in their midst.’ Give me a pair 
of scissors and access to files of our 
leading newspapers, and I could fill 
sheets of letter-press with rather asto- 
nishing proofs to that effect, in the 
shape of extracts from the speeches 
and the articles of men who have now 
conveniently forgotten their own words, 
and flaunt in a rhetoric magnificently 
opposite. Oh, but we are a wise and 
generous people! We can change our 
views, accept blackguard chimeras, and 
still, to prove our consistency, go on 
reviling their authors and preachers, 
and calling them fools and blackguards, 
as we did before ! 
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It is refreshing, we say, in the 
midst of all this, to turn back to what 
a man like Clough felt and said at 
the time and in the place. As an 
independent and cultured Englishman 
travelling in Italy, he was not a parti- 
san. Italian politics were no particular 
concern of his. Possibly, he was rather 
bored with them, and with all that 
tumu!t of democracy, the worth of which 
he had doubtless estimated in the course 
of his historical readings. And so with 
his Claude in the poem. He represents 
him as rather a b/ésé intellectual youth, 
cold and critical, wanting only to see the 
marbles and antiquities of Rome, and 
somewhat put about by the fact that 
the time of his visit chanced to be 
that a patriotic tumult. But, being on 
the edge of such a tumult, he can look 
on and see ; and what he sees with his 
own eyes he can report honestly, without 
caring whether it is what people at a 
distance want to have reported or not. 
Well, gradually, in the midst of the fight- 
ing Romans—of those Romans whom, 
with all the rest of the world, he had 
supposed to have no fighting-stuff in 
them, and whom he is glad to see 
really having the pluck after all—in 
the midst of these Romans, manning 
their walls against the French, replying 
with cannon to the French cannon, and 
meeting the French at their gates, he 
begins himself to be stirred with the 
battle-spirit. Shall he get a horse and 
join them? No, it is no business of his ; 
but, hang it! he almost wishes it were ! 
For, if there is a wrong and a right in 
the world, they are thoroughly in the 
right in what they are doing; they 
are behaving splendidly, poor fellows ; 
it does his heart good to hear that in 
this and that sally they have drubbed 
the Frenchmen. Let them write in the 
newspapers at home what they like 
about Rome being in a state of terrorism, 
in the hands of a few foreigners, So- 
cialists, and Red-Republicans, who are 
actually selling the Roman works of art 
to the Yankees! It is not true; don’t 
believe a word of it! He has himself, 
indeed, seen one priest, who was said to 
be trying to escape to the Neapolitans, 
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murdered in the streets by the furious 
people. At least, he saw a great crowd, 
a scuffle in one part of it, hands raised, 
blows falling, and then, after a while, a 
man’s legs in an unusual position. This 
he did see ; it was a pity ; but what of 
it —you can’t have a city in siege, and 
holy mien sneaking out to the enemy, 
without such things happening! And 
how well the government behaves, con- 
demning and discouraging all acts of the 
sort, so that the docile people are raised 
even above their instinct of vengeance, 
and, one or two such acts done and re- 
pented of, are really a marvel of good 
order ! 
“ Ah, ’tis an excellent race,—-and even in 
old degradation, 
Under a rule that enforces to flattery, lying, 
and cheating, 
E’en under Pope and Priest, a nice and 
natural people. 
Oh, could they but be allowed this chance of 
redemption !—but clearly 
That is not likely to be. Meantime, not- 
withstanding all journals, 
Honcur for once to the tongue and the pen 
of the eloquent writer ! 
Honour to speech! and all honour to thee, 
thou noble Mazzini !” 


Clough’s writings during the rest of 
his life were not so numerous as might 
have been expected. For a year or two 
he was Professor of English Literature 
in University College, London. He then 
went to America, where he resided for 
some time, so that there are still pleasant 
memories of him in Boston, Returning 
to England, he accepted an official 
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post in connexion with the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education ; 
in subsequent years he made tours 
abroad, either on official business, or for 
his health ; and in one of these he died 
at Florence, where he is buried. A la- 
bour of this portion of his life was his 
revision, published some time ago, of the 
old English translation of Plutarch ; but 
with this exception, so far at least as 
there is indication in the present volume, 
his writings, not already named, consist 
only of a few short occasional pieces of 
verse, appended in the volume to the 
similar short pieces of earlier dates, and 
of a little metrical sketch and tales, com- 
posed but a month or two before his 
death, and printed at the end of the 
volume under the title of Mari Magno. 
Some of the short pieces have a peculiar 
wit and sprightliness, with a certain 
flavour of Burns and of Béranger per- 
ceptible in two or three of them. The 
Tales entitled Mari Magno—supposed to 
be stories told on board asteam-ship by one 
or two passengers to America—are in the 
plain, hard manner of Crabbe, with even 
a repetition, hardly to have been expected 
in Clough, of Crabbe’s fault of distorting, 
sheerly for the rhyme’s sake, the natural 
prose order of the words. In their kind, 
however, they are good; and they are 
interesting as being different from any- 
thing else of Clough’s. The last of the 
three, called “The Clergyman’s Tale,” is 
particularly powerful in its execution 
and in its ethical purpose. 


VISION.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RAB AND HIS FRIENDS.” 


I wap a friend—and, though he is now 
elsewhere, why shouldn’t I say I have 
him still? He was a man of great 
powers and of greater gifts. He might 
have made himself almost anything a 
man may be; but he died unfulfilled, 
“deprived of the residue of his years ;” 
and this owing much, among other 
things, to an imperfect and damaged 


organism and an intermittent will. He 
was an advocate and judge, and had in 
him the making of a great lawyer—good 
sense, vast and exact memory, a logical, 
vigorous understanding, and readiness, 
fulness, and felicity of speech. He had 
in him, as Jonathan Edwards would have 
said, more than the average quantity of 
being; and, now that he is gone, I feel 
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what a large space he filled in my mind. 
His was a large, multilocular brain, with 
room for all sorts of customers. But it 
is to his “study of imagination” I now 
refer in what follows. 

He was a mighty dreamer, especially 
in the diluculum or “edge o’ dark” before 
full awakening ; and he used to relate 
to his cronies these Kubla Khan-like 
visions with amazing»particularity. Many 
of us would have it that he made up his 
dreams, but I had the following proof of 
the opposite. 

Many years ago, when we were at 


‘college, I had gone up to his lodgings 


to breakfast with him. I found him 
sound asleep, his eyes open and fixed 
as in a mesmeric trance; he was plainly 
rapt in some internal vision. 1 stood 
by him for some seconds, during which 
his colour and his breathing came and 
went as if under some deep feeling, first 
of interest and wonder—finally of 
horror, from which he awoke into full 
consciousness, scared and excited, ask- 
ing me instantly to write. He then, in 
an anxious, eager voice, began thus :— 


Tis noon, but desolate and dun 

he ——- landscape lies, 
For 'twixt it and the mounting sun 
A cloud came crawling up the skies ; 
From the sea it rose all slowly, 
Thin and grey and melancholy, 
And gathered darkness as it went 
Up into the —— firmament. 


Here he stopped, and, with a shrug of 
regret, said, “It’s gone!” The blanks 
were two words I could not make out, 
and which he never could recall. It 
would be curious if those who may read 
these lines were to try what adjectives 
of two syllables they liked best, and 
send them on to Mr. Macmillan: it 
would form an odd _ poetico-statistical 
inquiry. 

He then gave the following fragments 
of his vision, which he said was com- 
plete, and in verse :— 

He found himself in the midst of a 
vast marshy plain, in utter solitude, 
nothing around him but the dull, stag- 
nant waters, overrun with dry reeds, 
through which by fits there stirred a 
miserable sough, leaving the plain op- 
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pressed with silence, and the dead, heavy 
air. On the small bit of ground where 
he stood was a hut, such as the hunters 
of water-fowl might frequent in the 
season; it was in ruins, everything rude 
and waste, and through its half-shut, 
broken door, he was aware of the pre- 
sence and of the occasional movements 
of a man, at times as if fiercely strug- 
gling in the darkness with some one else. 
Upposite the door sat and brooded a 
large white dove—its lustrous dark eyes 
fixed on the door—all its feathers as if 
“stirred with prayer,” and uttering a 
low croodlin sound as in an ecstasy of 
compassion and entreaty, leaning gently 
towards its object. 

Suddenly, and without noise, an ugly 
bird, long-legged, lean, mangy, and foul, 
came poking with measured steps round 
the end of the hut. It was like the ad- 
jutant crane of Eastern cities, and had 
an evil eye, small and cruel. It walked 
jauntily past the dove, who took no heed, 
and stood like a fisher on the edge of the 
dead and oozy water, his head to one 
side, and his long sharp beak ready to 
strike. He stood motionless for an 
instant ; then, with a jerk, brought up a 
large, plump, wriggling worm, shining, 
end of the colour of jasper. . 

He advanced to the dove, who was 
yearning more and more towards the 
door. She became agitated, and more 
earnest than ever, never lifting her eyes, 
from their object, and quivering all over 
with intensity. The evil bird was now 
straight in front, and bent over her with 
the worm. She shut her eyes, shuddered 
all through—he put his dirty black foot 
on her snowy back and pressed her 
down, so that she opened her mouth 
wide, into which the worm was instantly 
dropped. She reeled over dead, towards 
the hut, as if the last act of life was to 
get nearer it. 

Up to this moment the struggle in- 
side the hut had gone on, lulling and 
coming again in gusts, like the wind 
among the reeds, and the arms of more 
than one might be seen across the dark 
ragged door-way, as if in fell agony of 
strife. 

The instant the dove died, all sound 

















and motion ceased within, and the whole 
region, as my friend said, “shook through- 
out.” He was aware that within Judas, 
“the son of perdition,” lay alone and 
dead. 

Such was this “clear dream,” and 
these are many of the words my friend 
used. It has always seemed to me full of 
poetry in posse—amorphous and uncrys- 
tallized—but the germ there, to which 
the author of The Devil’s Dream, Mr. 
Aird, might have given, or if he likes 
may yet give, “the accomplishment of 
verse.” 

That lonely and dismal place and 
day, desolate and overshadowed as in 
eclipse at noon—the wretch within and 
his demon—the holy, unfailing dove— 


‘White, radiant, spotless, exquisitely pure’— 


in such a place—the tall, stealthy 
fellow, with the small cruel eye—the 
end—what was going on elsewhere on 
that same day—“the hour and the 
power of darkness”—the eternity and 
the omnipotence of light and love— 
“the exceeding bitter cry’—“the loud 
voice,” and “ It is finished” —was there 
not here something for the highest 
phantasy, some glimpse of “the throne 
and equipage of God’s almightiness?” 





Since writing out this little piece, a 
friend has sent me the following “rough- 
cast lines.” He had heard, many years 
ago, of this dream, and, under the im- 
pression of its strange, weird power, 
he wrote these verses, which, he must 
allow me to say, leave him without ex- 
cuse if he has not written more :— 


THE SUICIDE OF JUDAS. 


Forth from the city walks the desolate man, 
Leaving behind him all that vast commotion 
And popular clamour, gathered in the streets 
By y~ own deed and scheming that same 


wn. 
Oh! were the morning back, the calm clear 


morning, 
The streets unfilled and all again to do! 
— he walks, and gains the desert 


And climbs their stony fences without aim, 
Sole moving figure under a hot sun. 
And, as he moves and walks, the hot sun too 
—— the zenith; and for three whole 
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A darkness, as of doom, hung o’er the land. 

Within the city then the unnamed horror 

Held its huge course, the while without it 
moved, 

Groping across the fields, that desolate man. 

And, as the darkness passed away, he issued 

Out on a marshy ground where high reeds 


Ww, 
—_ their heads amid some slimy pools. 
A ruined hut stood near, its door unhinged, 
Its thatch half torn away, its rafters loose, 
And in its ragged window two crossed bars. 
Into this hut the haggard outcast reeled, 
And, as he — the hingeless door fell in. 
Then over all the place there crept a mist ; 
A sultry shudder seemed to shake the reeds ; 
And yet in all the stillness nothing breathed. 
Sudden from round the gable of the hut 
Slow stalked with hideous gait a water-bird 
Long-le and large, which, making for the 


pools, 

ee Some its crane-like neck amid the 
re 

Then, ut that instant, from the hut there 


came 
A sound of something falling, and a shriek ; 
And all beneath the rafters and the thatch 
Two human arms swung round and round 
like flails. 
ae mist crept on, — . " 
nd vapoury evening gathered o’er the : 
The dames a still stood among the A oe = : 
And there within the hut the dead man lay. ; 





The above dreamer was the well- 
known (on his own side of the Tweed) 
A.S. Logan, sheriff of Forfarshire. He 
was the successor, but in no wise the 
ape, in the true Yorick line—“ infinite 
jest, most excellent fancy”—of the still 
famous Peter Robertson, who served 
himself heir to that grostesque, sardonic 
wit, John Clerk, of Eldin. 

Logan differed from each as one wine 
or one quaint orchid—those flower- 
jesters, which seem always making faces 
and fun at us and all nature—from 
another. He had not the merciless and 
too often unspeakable Swiftian humour 
of Lord Eldin, nor the sustained, wild 
burlesque and jocosity of Lord Robert- 
son; but he had more imagination and 
thought,was more kindly affectioned than 
either, and his wit was more humorous, 
his humour more witty. Robertson was 
a wonderful being: it is not easy to ex- 
aggerate his comic powers. A natural 
son of Falstaff, he had his father’s body 
as well as soul, such a mass of man, 
such an expanse of countenance—pro- 
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bably the largest face known among 
men—such eyes gleaming and rolling 
behind his spectacles, from out their 
huge rotundity, chubby-cheeked, and 
by way of innocent, like a Megalopis 
Garagantua unweaned—no more need 
of stuffing for his father’s part than had 
Stephen Kemble ; while within was no 
end of the same rich, glorious, over- 
topping humour ; not so much an occa- 
sional spate of it, much less a tap, or a 
pump; not even a perennial spring; 
rather say an artesian well, gushing out 
for ever by hogsheads, as if glad to escape 
from its load of superincumbent clay ; or 
like those fountains of the great oil deep, 
which are astonishing us all. To set 
Peter a-going was like tapping the 
Haggis in that Nox Ambrosiana, when 
Tickler fled to the mantel-piece, and 
“The Shepherd” began stripping him- 
self to swim ; the imperial Christopher 
warding off the tide with his crutch 
in the manner and with the success 
of Mrs. Partington—so rich, so all-en- 
compassing, so “finely confused” was 
his flood of Rabelaisian fun. I dare 
say most of us know the trick played 
him by his old chum, John Lock- 
hart (what a contrast in mind and 
body, in eye and voice!) when reviewing 
his friend’s trashy “Gleams of Thought” 
in the Quarterly, how he made the 
printer put into the copy for the poet 
this epitaph— 


“* Here lies that peerless paper-lord, Lord 


Peter, 
Who broke the laws of God and man and 
metre.” ’ 


There were eight or ten more lines, but 
Peter destroyed them in his wrath. 

In the region of wild burlesque, 
where the ridiculous, by its intensity 
and mass, becomes the sublime, I never 
met any one to approach “ Peter,” except 
our amazing Medea-Robson. He could 
also abate a tiresome prig as effectually 
as Sydney Smith or Harry Cockburn, 
though in a different and ruder way. 
He had face for anything ; and this is by 
half (the latter half) the secret of success 
in joking, as it is in more things. Many 
of us—glum, mute, and inglorious as we 
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are—have jokes, which, if we could but 
do them justice, and fire them off with 
a steady hand and eye, would make 
great havoc ; but, like the speeches we 


“all make to ourselves when returning 


from our Debating Society—those anni- 
hilating replies, those crushing sarcasms 
—they are only too late, and a day after 
the fair. But Lord Peter had no 
misgivings. When quite a lad, though 
even then having that spacious expanse 
of visage, that endless amount of face, 
capable of any amplitude of stare, like a 
hill-side, and a look of intentional idiocy 
and innocence, at once appalling and 
touching—at a dinner-party, the mirth 
of which was being killed by some 
Oxford swell, who was for ever talking 
Greek and quoting his authorities— 
Peter, who was opposite him, said, with 
a solemnity amounting to awe : “ Not to 
interrupt you, sir! but it strikes me that 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus is against 
you,” keeping his eyes upon his victim 
with the deepest seriousness—eyes like 
ordinary eyes seen close to the big end 
of an opera-glass of great magnifying 
power, opalescent, with fluctuating blinks, 
as if seen through water, the lamps as 
of some huge sea moon-calf on the 
gambol through its deep. The prig 
reeled, but recovered, and said: “If I 
mistake not, sir, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus was dead ninety or so years be- 
fore my date.” “To be sure, he was. 
I very much beg your pardon, sir; I 
always do make that mistake ; I meant 
Thaddeus of Warsaw!” 

But, indeed, there was the sad thing 
—that which is so touchingly referred 
to by Sydney Smith in his lecture on 
Wit and Humour—he became the slave 
of his own gifts. He gravitated down- 
wards ; and life and law, friends and 
everything, existed chiefly to be joked 
on. Still, he was a mighty genius in 
his own line, and more, as I have said, 
like Falstaff than any man out of 
Shakespeare. There is not much said 
or done by that worthy—“ that irregular 
humorist,” “that damned Zpicurean 
rascal,” “a goodly, portly man, i’ faith, 
and a corpulent, of a cheerful look, a 
pleasing eye, and a most noble presence” 
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—which Peter might not have said and 
done, from the wildest, grossest joke 
up to “babbling of green fields ;” for 
“ Peter” had a gentle, sweet, though 
feeblose, and too often falsetto, strain of 
poetic feeling and fancy. 

In active or receptive imagination, 
Logan was infinitely above him ; he had 
far too much of the true stuff and sense 
of poetry ever to have written the 
“Gleams of Thought,” which their 
author, and, of course, no one else, 
thought not only poetry, but that of the 
purest water. 

Can an unpoetical man have poetic 
dreams? I doubt if he can. Your 
ordinary man may dream the oddest, 
wildest, laughablest, funniest nonsense. 
He will not likely dream such a dream 
as the one I have recorded. Shakespeare 
might have dull dreams, but I question 
if Mr. Tupper could ever have dreamt 
of a Midsummer Night’s Dream, any 
more than a man will speak a language 
in his sleep he never learned or heard. 

If the master of the house is asleep, 
and some imp of darkness and misrule 
sets to playing all sorts of tricks, turning 
everything topsyturvy, ransacking all 
manner of hidden places, making every 
kind of grotesque conjunction, and run- 
ning riot in utter incongruity and droll- 
ness, he still must be limited to what 
he finds in the house—to his master’s 
goods and chattels. So I believe is it 
with dreams; the stuff they are made of 
lies ready made, is all found on the pre- 
mises to the imp’s hand ; it is for him 
to weave it into what phantastic and 
goblin tapestry he may. The kaleido- 
scope can make nothing of anything 
that is not first put in at the end of the 
tube, though no mortal can predict what 
the next shift may be. Charles Lamb 
was uneasy all the time he was at Kes- 
wick visiting Southey; and he escaped 
to London and “the sweet security of 
streets” as fast as the mail could carry 
him, confessing afterwards that he slept 
ill “down there,” and was sure “those 
big fellows,” who were always lying all 


about, Skiddaw and Helvellyn, “ came- 


down much nearer him at night and 
looked at him!” So we often feel as 
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if in the night of the body and the 
soul, when the many-eyed daylight of 
the pure reason is gone, heights and 
depths, and many unspeakable things, 
come into view, looming vaster, and 
deeper, and nearer in that camera ob- 
scura, When the shutters are shut and 
the inner lights lit, and 


“When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
We summon up remembrance of things past,” 


and often play such fantastic tricks, 
But the dreamer is the same ens rationis, 
the same wnus quis, as the waking man 
who tells the dream. Philip who was 
drunk, and Philip who is sober and 
remembers his lapse, is one Philip. So 
it is only an imaginative man who can 
have imaginative dreams. You must 
first put in before you can take out. 
As Samson long ago put it to the 
Philistines, “Out of the eater comes 
“ forth meat ; out of the strong comes 
“forth the sweetness.” No food like 
lion’s marrow ; no tenderness like the 
tenderness of a strong nature. Or as 
old Fuller, with a noticeable forecasting 
of the modern doctrine of foods, as 
delivered by Prout and all the doctors, 
has it, “ Omne par nutrit suum par ; the 
“ vitals of the body are most strength- 
“ened by feeding on such foods as are 
“likest unto them,”—a word this of 
warning as well as good cheer. He 
that sows to the flesh, and he who sows 
to the spirit, need not doubt what they 
are severally to reap. We all, more or 
less, sow to both; it is the plus that 
makes the difference between others 
and ourselves, and between our former 
and present selves, 

I might give instances of my friend’s 
wit and humour; but I could not, in 
trying to do so, do him anything but 
injustice. His jokes were all warm and 
at once. He did not load his revolver 
before going to dinner, and discharge 
all its barrels at his friends. His fun 
arose out of the sociality of the hour, 
and was an integral part of it ; and he 
never repeated his jokes. He did not 
pick up his bullet and pocket it and 
fire it off again. But I remember well 
his first shot at me—it was not bad for 
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nineteen. He and I were coming down 
the Bridges from college, and I saw 
an unkempt, bare-headed, Cowgate boy, 
fluttering along in full-blown laughter 
and rags. He had a skull like Sir Wal- 
ter’s, round and high. I said, “ Logan, 
look at that boy’s head—did you ever 
see the like of it? it’s like a tower.” 
“ Yes, at any rate a fortalice.” 

You know the odd shock of a real 
joke going off like a pistol or a squib 
at your ear. It goes through you. That 
same week another quite as good squib 
went off in church. A cousin, now long 
dead, was listening with me to a young 
preacher-puppy, whose sermon was one 
tissue of unacknowledged plagiarisms 
of the most barefaced kind. We were 
doing little else than nudge each other 
as one amazing crib succeeded another 
—for this ass did know his masters’ 
crib. William whispered to me, “ Look 
at him! I declare his very whiskers are 
curving into inverted commas ;” and it 
was true, such was the shape of his 
whiskers, that his face, and especially 
his grinning and complacent mouth, 
which they embraced, looked one entire 
quotation. 

Lord Brougham and many others 
think that dreaming occurs only be- 
tween sleeping and waking—the step- 
ping of the soul into or out of the land 
of forgetfulness—and that it is mo- 
mentary in its essence and action, 
though often ranging over a life-time or 
more— 

“ Brief as the lightning in the bellied night, 

That in a spleen reveals both earth and 

heaven.” 
There is much in favour of this. One 
hopes the soul—animula, blandula, va- 
gula—may sometimes sleep the dream- 
less sleep of health, as well as its tired 
drudge. Dreaming may be a sort of 
dislocation of our train of ideas, a sort 
of jumble as it is shunted off the main 
line into its own siding at the station 
for the night. The train may stop 
there and then for anything we know; 
but it may not, for the like reason the 
telegraph office is not open during 
night. Ideality, imagination, that sense 
of the merely beautiful and odd which 


“In Clear Dream and Solemn Vision.” 


delights to marry all sorts of queer 
couples—which entertains the rest of 
the powers, when they are tired or at 
their meals, telling them and making 
them stories, out of its own head—this 
family poet, and minstrel, and mime, 
whom we all keep, has assuredly its 
wildest richest splendours at the break- 
ing up of the company for the night, 
or when it arouses them on the morrow, 
when it puts out or lets in the lights ; 
for many a dream awakes us, “ scatter- 
ing the rear of darkness thin.” 

In Optics, if you make a hole in the 
shutter at noon, or stick a square bit of 
blackness on the pane, and make the 
rays from the hole or around the square 
to pass through a prism, then we have, 
if we let them fall on whiteness and 
catch them right, those colours we all 
know and rejoice in, that Divine spec- 
trum— 

“Still young and fine” 
ose 
“ When Terah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot, 
The youthful world’s gray fathers in one 


knot 

Did with attentive looks watch every hour 

For thy new light, and trembled at each 

shower.” 

The white light of heaven—lumen 
siccum—opens itself out as it were, tells 
its secret, and lies like a glorious border 
on the Edge o’ Dark (as imaginative 
Lancashire calls the twilight, which we 
Scotsmen call the Gloamin’), making the 
boundaries between light and darkness 
a border of flowers, made out by each. 
Is there not something to think of in 
“the Father of lights” thus beautifying 
the limits of His light, and of His dark- 
ness, Which to Him alone is light, so that 
here burns a sort of “ dim religious 
light”—a sacred glory —where we 
may take off our shoes and rest and 
worship? Is not our light rounded 
with darkness, as our life is with a 
dream ? and, the greater the area of our 
light, of our truth, won from the vast 
and formless Infinite, the ampler, too, is 
the outer ring—the iridescent edge lying 
upon the Unknown—making a rainbow 
round the central throne of the Eternal. 
And is not the light of knowledge 
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after all the more lovely, the more full 
of colour, and the more pleasant to the 
eye, when lying on and indicating what 
is beyond, and past all finding out, 
making glorious the skirts of “ the 
majesty of darkness?” It is at his 
rising out of, and his returning into, 
“old night,” that the sun is in the full 
flush of his plighted clouds, and swims 
in the depths of his “ daffodil sky,” 
making the outgoings of the evening 
and of the morning to rejoice before 
Him and us. 

But, thus talking of dreams, I am off 
intoadream! A simile is not always 
even an illustration, much less an 
analogy, and more less an argument or 
proof. As you see, every one likes to 
tell his own dreams—so long as he 
has them by the tail, which soon slips 
—and few care to listen to them, not 
even one’s wife, as Sir Walter found to 
his cost. And so, good-natured reader, 
let me end by asking you to take down 
the fourth volume of Crabbe’s Works, 
and turning to page 116, read his 
** World of Dreams.” It is the fashion 
now-a-days, when he is read at all— 
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which, I fear, is seldom—to call Crabbe 
coarse, even dull, a mere sturdy and 
adroit versifier of prose as level as his 
native marshes, without one glimpse of 
the vision, one act of the faculty divine. 
Read these verses again, and ask yourself, 
Is this a daguerreotyper of the Bceotian 
crimes and virtues, the sorrows and 
the humours, of his dull, rich Essex 
and its coast? I wish we had more 
of this manly imagination; we have 
almost too much now of mere wing 
and colour, mere flights, mere foli- 
age, and, it may be, blossoms—little 
fruit and timber. The imagination, 
like a gorgeous sunset, or a butterfly’s 
wing, tells no story, has no backbone, 
is for ever among the clouds and 
flowers, or down deep in denial and 
despair. The imagination should in- 
form, and quicken, and flush, and 
compact, and clarify the entire soul ; 
and it should come home from cir- 
cling in the azure depths of air, and 
have its “seat in reason, and be judi- 
cious,” and be a bird rather than a 
butterfly or firefly, or huge moth of 
night. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF FORCE. 


Tuat all living things are doomed by 
death is a truth so urgently forced upon 
man that the very savage can hardly 
escape from moralizing about it ; but he 
falls back upon the belief that, though 
her children perish, Nature herself is un- 
changeable; though storms and wintry 
change may ruffle her countenance, the 
features are as imperishable as the 
solid framework of the globe itself. 
The nineteenth-century man is deprived 
of this soothing notion. Irrefragable 
evidence has been laid before him by 
the geologist that nothing is as it was, 
nothing as it will be. “Alps and 
Andes are children of yesterday ;” 
rivers do not flow on for ever: between 


the granite rock and the cloud it is but- 


a question of time; with the stability 
of both the forces of nature are ever at 
No. 34.—voL, v1. 


war. Yet the fact that underlies this 
universal destruction is, Indestructibility. 
The atoms with which these ever- 
changing forms are built up are abso- 
lutely changeless. They, at least, bid 
utter defiance to time. They never wear, 
never grow old, never lose one iota of 
their original endowments. “A particle 
“of oxygen,” says Faraday, “is ever a 
“particle of oxygen. If it enter into 
“ composition and disappear as oxygen— 
“if it pass through a thousand combina- 
“tions, animal, vegetable, mineral—if it 
“lie hid for a thousand years and then 
“be evolved, it is oxygen still, with all 
“its first qualities, neither more nor 
* less.” 

What are its first qualities—the 
qualities of matter generally? If we 
consider attentively, we find that they all 
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resolve themselves into certain powers— 


forces. “We know matter only by its 
forces,” says Faraday: weight, for in- 
stance, or gravitating force, the universal 
attraction of every atom by all other 
atoms ; cohesion, or the attraction of 
certain like particles for each other ; 
chemical afinity, or the far more ener- 
getic attraction of certain unlike atoms 
for each other ; heat-force, the antagonist 
of cohesion, which, according as it pre- 
vails or is prevailed over, determines 
the form of matter, whether solid, fluid, 
or gaseous; visibility, or the power 
which the atoms of matter possess over 
light. Reflection, refraction, interference, 
absorption, polarization—all these are 
only names for the different kinds of 
power which matter exercises upon 
light—power, so to speak, which com- 
pels it to become the messenger of the 
secrets of the constitution of bodies to 
the human eye and brain. The undu- 
lations of light which “ break upon the 
retina as waves upon the seashore,” 
betray by their condition the varying 
influences to which they have been sub- 
jected by the way. Last, not least, 
electricity, subtlest, most Protean of all 
the forces of nature. With opposing, 
or dual attributes, it invests every atom 
of earth, air, and ocean, and of all they 
contain, but gives no outward sign of its 
existence, except when the equilibrium 
of these opposing tendencies is dis- 
turbed. 

These, then, are the inseparable 
qualities of matter ; we cannot conceive 
of its existence apart from them ; and 
if matter cannot (humanly speaking) be 
annihilated, so neither can these forces 
be. Such is the meaning of that which 
has been called the “ grandest generaliza- 
tion of modern science,” the principle 
of the Conservation or Force. One 
half of this great principle, namely, that 
relating to matter, was early recognised, 
though, “ perhaps, its distinct reception 
“in philosophy may be set down to the 
“ overthrow of the doctrine of Phlogiston 
“and the reformation of chemistry, at 
“the time of Lavoisier.” But the other 
half, the Indestructibility of Force, was 
not securely grasped till within the last 
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twenty years. There was, indeed, an 
implied acknowledgment of the prin- 
ciple in the third law of motion, that 
-action and reaction are equal and con- 
trary. But as to applying the same to 
all the forces of nature—heat, light, 
chemical affinity, electricity, magnetism, 
as well as gravitation—or even clearly 
recognising these as forces, it was not 
possible, until the recent rapid develop- 
ment of the physical sciences, especially 
of chemistry and electricity, had brought 
to light the fact that these forces can 
change into one another—electricity into 
chemical action, into heat, into light ; 
heat into motion, motion into heat, &c. ; 
that, when a certain amount of force of 
any kind disappears, or seems utterly 
spent and annihilated, it is manifesting 
itself as some other force. Not until this 
mutual convertibility of forces was dis- 
tinctly apprehended, could the doctrine 
of the “conservation,” or indestructi- 
bility of force, be more than a mere 
assertion, a guess, with appearances 
mostly against it. 

To settle the claims of priority in 
scientific discovery is not only a difficult, 
but happily an unimportant task ; for, 
as it has been well said by Professor 
Tyndall, “great scientific principles, 
“though usually announced by indi- 
“ viduals, are often merely the distinct 
“ expression of thoughts and convictions 
“which had long been entertained by 
“ all advanced investigators.” In litera- 
ture it would be little short of a miracle 
for two original men to hit the same 
mark, seeing that each has a widely 
separate aim and stand-point. In science, 
on the contrary, many are pressing to- 
wards one goal. In the present instance, 
however, it seems universally agreed 
that to M. Meyer, of Heilbronn, is due 
the honour of having been the first to 
give “distinct expression” to the prin- 
ciple of Conservation of Force; to a 
perception of which his physiological 
researches conducted him. But what 
we may call the first general survey of 
the field, the first attempt to trace out 
the connexions of all the forces of 
nature with each other (the true key 
to their modes of “conservation ”), was 
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made by Mr. Grove in his lectures on 
the Correlation of Physical Forces, de- 
livered at the London Institution in 
1843. Guided partly by him, partly 
by subsequent writers, we propose to 
grope our way through a somewhat 
tangled path. It is not through indo- 
lence that we quote freely from others, 
but in the desire, wherever possible, to 
set this great and sometimes startling 
subject before the reader in words of 
authority. 

When a spent ball drops to the 
ground, so strongly does it impress us 
with the notion that this word “spent” 
conveys the literal truth, and that the 
force which was expended to set it in 
motion is exhausted, that we can hardly 
shake off the idea in spite of better 
knowledge. Yet the very first law of 
motion teaches us that force cannot 
thus exhaust itself, and that a body 
once set in motion would go on for 
ever if there were nothing to stop or 
hinder it. But the air' resists, the earth 
attracts, and both togethersoon overpower 
the force originally impressed on the 
ball. Overpower, yes; but do they 
destroy it? Certainly not. Part is 
taken up by the air, part by the ground 
on which it falls, and part we should 
find, had we sufficiently delicate means 
to test it, under a wholly new manifesta- 
tion in the ball itself; namely, as heat. 
When the motion of the mass ceases, a 
motion of its constituent molecules be- 
gins, a movement of mutual repulsion 
or expansion which we call heat. In 
such a case as this, however, the original 
amount of force employed is so small 
that, in its altered and subdivided state, 
we cannot follow it, nor experimentally 
prove its entire “ conservation,” any more 
than we can test the indestructibility of 
matter by collecting and re-weighing the 
particles of a burnt-out candle. Yet 
no one doubts that in an altered con- 
dition they continue to exist. But, if 
we intensify the force and limit its 
direction, as in percussion or friction, 
then we obtain an accumulation which 
cannot elude us. And how does it 
manifest itself? Unmistakably as heat. 
A piece of iron may be made red-hot by 
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mere hammering. And it is not enough 
to say vaguely, that striking or rubbing 
produces heat. We must regard it “as 
“a continuation of the force, whether of 
“the human arm or from whatever 
“source, which was previously asso- 
“ciated with the moving body, and 
“which, when this impinges on another 
“ body, ceasing to exist as gross palpable 
“motion, continues to exist as heat,” 
On this view we may readily under- 
stand why hard bodies, such as flint, 
steel, glass, metals, give the greatest 
amount of heat from friction or per- 
cussion. The greater the resistance to 
motion, the greater the development of 
heat ; the less the resistance, as in fluids, 
the less the resulting heat, for their 
particles, being very mobile, take up in- 
stead of opposing the motion impressed 
on the mass. Friction is simply im- 
peded motion ; and to lessen friction, as 
by smoothing or oiling a surface, lessens 
the development of heat, because it 
lessens the amount of force required to 
overcome the resistance. Thus, too, 
“the heat resulting from friction in the 
“axle of a wheel is diminished by sur- 
“rounding it by rollers ; these take up 
“the primary motion of the axle, and, 
“the more unimpeded the motion, the 
* Jess heat.” 

We shall be more ready to receive 
this idea of the actual transformation of 
motion into heat, if we pass in review a 
few of those facts which most plainly 
indicate the true nature of heat as a 
dynamic force, and then glance at the 
other half of the truth, how heat may 
be changed back into palpable motion, 
or the motion of masses. How do we 
test heat ? Always by motion—molecular 
motion or expansion, that is. The 
mercury rises in the thermometer; in 
other words, it expands in the only 
direction in which there is room for it 
to do so. Heat weakens the cohesion 
of solids, till at length they cease to be 
solid and become liquid. Liquids under 
heat’s influence expand into gases, 
Gases increase in volume so rapidly 
and violently that they break all bounds. 
But the reader will say, This may be true 
of most substances ; yet some absolutely 
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contract on the application of great heat. 
Your cook tells you that meat and 
vegetables diminish in bulk or “ waste ” 
in the process of cooking. But, if we 
examine carefully what happens, we 
find that, so far from being an exception, 
these are an. extreme case of the rule. 
For, meat and vegetables being of a 
mixed nature, part solid, part fluid, the 
fluids expand into and escape as vapour, 
leaving the solid particles between which 
they were contained in a collapsed state. 
There are other apparent exceptions far 
more difficult to explain. Water, for 
instance, and some other substances 
expand as they approach the freezing or 
solidifying point. It is possible, says 
Mr. Grove, that, as this only occurs with 
bodies that assume a crystalline form, 
they may in solidifying undergo some 
structural alteration, some peculiar 
arrangement of their particles which 
causes them to occupy more room. At 
all events, the fact is equally difficult to 
explain in accordance with every other 
theory of heat that has been advanced. 
The sensation of heat in our own 
bodies is not irreconcilable with this 
view of heat as an expanding or 
“molecular-repulsive” force, though at 
first sight it might appear so. “The 
“liquids of the body are expanded, 
“that is, rendered less viscid by heat, 
“and from their more ready flow we 
“obtain the sensation of agreeable 
* warmth. By a greater degree of heat 
“ their expansion becomes too great, and 
“causes pain; and, if pushed to ex- 
“tremity, as with a'burn, the liquids 
“of the body are dissipated in vapour, 
“and an injury or destruction of the 
“ organic structure takes place.” There 
is a far more refractory-looking case in 
“latent heat.” How can we imagine 
an expansive force “latent”? It must 
either cause expansion or cease to be 
heat. We accept the alternative. But, 
first, let us come to a clear understand- 
ing of what is meant by that perplexing 
expression, latent heat. It is heat 
which does not manifest itself as heat, 
or temperature, nor in fact give any 
sign of its existence, until some change 
in the physical state of the matter in 
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which it exists—a change either from 
solid to fluid, or fluid to solid, or fluid to 
gaseous—calls into activity this latent 


-~heat and enables us to detect its 


presence. For instance, to take a case 
of heat that was manifest becoming 
latent: “a given weight of water at a 
“temperature of 172°, mixed with an 
“equal weight at 32°, will acquire a 
“mean temperature or 102°. But 
“ water at 172°, mixed with ice at 32°, 
“ will be reduced to 32°.” What, then, 
has become of the heat over and above 
the 32° that was in the water? We 
are told it is “latent.” But that is 
only hiding its disappearance under a 
fine name, whatever theory of heat be 
adopted. Looking to facts, we see that 
there is as much work done by the heat 
in this second case as there was in the 
first. For, the ice being a solid, a 
greater amount of cohesive force has to 
be overcome in making it liquid than in 
merely raising the temperature of what 
was already in that state. The water, 
therefore, yields up to the ice heat 
(i.e. force) enough to tear asunder the 
particles of the ice, and maintain it in a 
fluid condition. Hence its own con- 
traction or fall to 32°. And this heat 
partially changes its nature while thus 
engaged in “interior work,” as Dr. 
Tyndall calls it. For it is no longer 
able to communicate itself to the 
thermometer, or whatever test you may 
apply. Now this power of communi- 
cating itself is one of the most striking 
characteristics of heat. We raise the 
temperature of a body merely by 
“ bringing it near some other heated 
“or expanded substance.” We must, 
then, look upon “latent heat” as, to 
some extent, a transmutation of force. 
The change of heat into motion is so 
much more obvious and familiar a thing 
*(as in the steam-engine, for instance) than 
that of motion into heat, that we are 
prepared to receive it with less surprise 
or incredulity. But we must keep 
steadily in mind the “ peculiarity of the 
“ modern view of the subject, that heat 
“cannot do mechanical work and con- 
“tinue heat.” It does more than pro- 
duce ; it becomes palpable motion, passing 
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from the movement of particles to the 
movement of masses. Therefore the dis- 
appearance of heat is in exact proportion 
to the work done. And as this side of 
the subject touches on the utilitarian, 
it has been investigated with special 
industry. Mr. Joule of Manchester 
has ascertained the precise amount of 
work a given quantity of heat can do 
—‘“the mechanical equivalent of heat.” 
He finds that “one unit of heat, or 
“that quantity which is necessary for 
“raising the temperature of a pound 
“of water one degree centigrade, is 
“ equivalent to the mechanical work by 
“which the same mass of water is 
“ raised 1,389 feet.” (Helmhdlz.) 

We have seen how mechanical force 
can pass into heat. It can, in like 
manner, produce electricity and mag- 
netism. In friction, for instance, if the 
two substances rubbed together are 
strictly homogeneous, heat alone is the 
result ; but, if they be heterogeneous, 
electricity accompanies it. Hammering, 
twisting, bending—the force employed 
in all these operations reappears in part 
as magnetism, in iron and steel, to so 
decided an extent as to add one more 
to the many complications which, in 
an iron-built ship, disturb the action of 
the compass. The direction of the 
magnetic force thus produced is de- 
pendent on the position of the ship’s 
head and keel while building—a fact 
well established by that able and ener- 
getic investigator of magnetic pheno- 
mena, the late Dr. Scoresby. 

If we take Zlectricity as our starting 
point, the transformations of force are 
even more varied and startling. As 
heat the most intense, light the most 
brilliant, chemical action the most search- 
ing and powerful, can this subtle and all- 
pervading force manifest itself. By at- 
traction and repulsion it can do drudgery 
as a mechanical motive power ; and in 
the electro-magnet we see it far sur- 
passing in energy every other source of 
magnetism. 

Chemical Affinity can be converted 
into heat and light, as in combustion’; 
into motion, as with the explosive effects 
of gunpowder; and into electricity in 
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the voltaic pile, which is in fact an 
apparatus for generating electrical out of 
chemical action. Far more difficult to 
detect are the relations of Light with the 
other forces of nature. We cannot say 
that light and heat are one, though the 
very same sunbeam contain them ; for 
heat is often obscure, and light un- 
accompanied by the faintest trace of 
heat. But light when absorbed, when 
it disappears as light that is, manifests 
itself as heat. “The rays of heat differ 
from the rays of light,” says Dr. 
Tyndall, “simply as one colour differs 
“from another. As the waves which 
“produce red are longer than those 
“which produce yellow, so the waves 
“which produce heat are longer than 
“the red.” That which we call light, 
then, “embraces an interval of rays of 
“which the eye is formed to take cogni- 
** sance,” and heat might be described as 
“ight of too low a pitch to be visible.” 
But the red rays, intermediate between 
these two, combine the powers of both, 
and excite the sensation of light when 
falling on the retina, and of heat when 
falling on the nerves of sensation. Thus 
is each sense formed to catch its octave 
or two of the vast scale of visible and 
invisible vibrations which constitute the 
grand harmonies of nature. Light and 
chemical affinity are as closely, yet not 
indissolubly, blended in the sunbeam as 
light and heat. Those rays which most 
vividly excite the sensation of light are 
feeblest in actinic or chemical power ; 
whilst the most active chemical rays are 
feebly luminous. Yet it may be safely 
said that light can exert chemical action, 
and through it initiate or pass into all 
the other modes of force. 

A great principle not only leads on 
to the discovery of new truth, but casts 
so strong a light on all the error, vague- 
ness, and insufficiency within its sphere, 
that it is no longer possible to rest 
satisfied with them, or to pause till 
clear and harmonious interpretations of 
fact have taken their place. In this 
manner has the principle of Conservation 
of Force led some of our highest scien- 
tific minds to a growing dissatisfaction 
with the hitherto received views of the 
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Force of Gravitation. ‘There are signs 
“that even Newton’s axiom is not 
“ exempt from the restless law of pro- 
“ gress,” said Professor Owen in his 
address to the British Association the 
other year. It must not be for a moment 
thought that Newton’s great law of gra- 
vitation is impugned. No! but a protest 
is entered against accepting that law, 
which gives account of one exercise of 
the force, as a full and satisfactory 
description of gravitation in its totality. 
For, says Faraday, our definition of 
gravity as an attractive force between 
the particles of matter, varying inversely 
as the square of the distance, implies 
that the mere fact of bringing near two 
bodies or particles creates an enormous 
force, and that their removal from one 
another annihilates the same. But, if 
force be truly as indestructible as matter, 
then this gravitating power must have 
some disguise as yet unpenetrated, some 
other mode of action, when by distance 
its gravitating power is suspended or 
diminislied. ‘‘Conseguences must occur 
“equal in importance to the power 
“suspended or hidden.” Which con- 
sequences, involving the relations of 
gravity with the other forces of nature, 
have yet to be discovered. Ten years 
ago, Faraday endeavoured (but with only 
a negative result) to establish by experi- 
ment a connexion between gravity and 
electricity. Mossotti, in a very remark- 
able paper on the Forces which Regulate 
the Internal Constitution of Bodies, re- 
ferred to by all who have written on 
the subject of Conservation of Force, 
boldly shows how gravitation “may follow 
“as a consequence from the principles 
“which regulate the electric forces.” 
He looks forward to the time when the 
mathematician shall achieve as great a 
triumph over that which is hidden from 
us by minuteness and subtlety, as he 
has attained over that which seemed 
utterly beyond the grasp of man from 
vastness and remoteness. By the dis- 
covery of the laws of molecular action, 
he will be led to “establish molecular 
“ mechanism on a single principle, just 
“ as the discovery of the law of universal 
“ attraction led him to erect on a single 
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“basis the mechanism of the heavens.” 
How, indeed, after reviewing the close 
relationship, the mutual interchangeable- 


~ness, of the physical forces, is it possible 


to avoid the conclusion that (in Faraday’s 
memorable words), they have all “one 
“ common origin, or rather, are different 
“ manifestations of one fundamental 
“power”? And further, it would be 
hard to reconcile such views of the 
continuity and varied manifestation of 
force with the notion of vacuum—of 
direct action at a distance through a 
vacuum, that is—though such has 
hitherto been the usual idea of gravita- 
tion. It was not Newton’s. He had 
a far profounder, and, so to speak, more 
modern idea of it than his successors, 
as his own emphatic words testify: 
“That gravity should be innate, in- 
“ herent, and essential to matter,” wrote 
he, “so that one body may act upon 
“ another at a distance, through a vacuum 
“ without mediation of anything else by 
“and through which their action and 
“force may be conveyed from one to 
“ another, is to me so great an absurdity, 
“that I believe no man who has in 
“ philosophical matters a competent 
“ faculty of thinking, can ever fall into 
“it.” Empty space! it is a delusion. 
Between us and the sun, between us 
and the remotest star whose beams strike 
upon human eyes, there is no void. 
Though our senses are not so finely 
attuned as to catch so subtle a reality, 
we know that through that space comes 
to us force, light, actinism, heat, gravita- 
tion; and, the moreearnestly man searches 
into the modes of action of these, the more 
impossible it becomes to conceive of 
their existence apart from matter, any 
more than that of matter apart from 
force. It is no novelty to us that matter 
should be invisible and intangible ; not 
merely is the air we breathe so, but the 
most dense and solid rock may by the 
action of intense heat (as in the voltaic 
arc) pass into that condition. Why 
then may not matter of a far subtler 
and more ethereal kind than that of 
which our atmosphere is composed per- 
vade the regions of space, conveying to 
us the sweet and mighty influences of 
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sun and stars? Unhappily—yet not, 
perhaps, unhappily, for it compels bold- 
ness to go hand in hand with humility 
—the profounder the knowledge gained 
by the man of science of the workings 
of force and of the composition of 
matter, the more heavily the conviction 
presses on him that the true secret of 
both is beyond his grasp. An unthink- 
ing man will grant you readily enough 
that mind is an inscrutable mystery ; 
but of matter he believes he has a very 
clear and adequate idea, little dreaming 
that of that idea one half only is per- 
ception, the other half conclusions from 
perception, which may be true or false. 
But the physical philosopher, long 
pondering, experimenting, measuring, 
testing these objects of our perceptions, 
comes more and more to distrust the 
received conclusions ; nay, in many cases, 
to form entirely opposite ones, led 
especially by the subtle relations of the 
forces of nature with one another, and 
the mysterious and indissoluble con- 
nexion, perhaps identity (for so have 
Boscovich and Faraday been tempted to 
surmise) between matter and force. 
Whether man can do more than specu- 
late concerning the nature of these— 
more than say what they are not, what 
they may be, but never what they are— 
whether the most piercing and aspiring 
intellect must in this direction only 
beat its wings against the bars, it is not 
for us to decide. At least it is a gain 
worth all the toil to recognise vividly 
that there is a deep mystery not only in 
that which lives and grows, but in the 
very stocks and stones. No longer mis- 
taking our own shallow conceptions for 
complete and absolute truth, our minds 
may become as a clear unclouded mirror, 
where in dim and shadowy grandeur 
some suggestions of this far-off absolute 
truth will perhaps be reflected. 

But to return to the definite and 
practical aims of science. Hitherto we 
have glanced at the indestructibility of 
force in the inorganic world. But the 
tie between organic and inorganic is so 
close, the organic being nourished and 
built up out of the inorganic, that we 
must look to find the same indestructible 
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forces at work in the one as in the other, 
though under new conditions, and under 
the control of that higher agency which 
we call Vital Force. We take in force 
in the air we breathe, in the food we 
swallow. In decomposition these forces 
are set free, and find new scope for their 
activities. Hence it is that “ decomposi- 
tion is the handmaid of growth.” That 
slow combustion, for instance, which is 
the source of animal warmth—the com- 
bining of the oxygen of the air with 
the inflammable constituents of food— 
witnesses to the continued activity of 
chemical force within us as without. 
Yet it must always be borne in mind 
that in the living organism chemical 
affinity is controlled and often opposed 
(else how should organic differ from in- 
organic products?) by that wonderful 
power of which, knowing absolutely 
nothing, we speak vaguely as the vital 
force. As in the world around us heat 
may pass into motion, so does the 
mechanical work of the body bear a 
strict relation to the amount of fuel 
consumed in respiration. The experi- 
ments of Mateucci demonstrate that 
electricity also is a powerful agent in the 
internal economy of a living creature. 
With yet stricter truth may the vege- 
table kingdom be said to be built up 
out of the inorganic ; for here the pro- 
cess is a direct one, whereas in the 
animal it is for the most part indirect. 
Here too, then, the forces of the inor- 
ganic world work unceasingly. “To 
“ suppose,” says Dr. Carpenter, “ that all 
“the forces that are concerned in the 
“growth and nutrition of countless 
“ generations of oaks were slumbering 
“in the one acorn from which they all 
“ sprung, is to suppose a pure absurdity. 
“The forces which carry on vegetable 
“ life are derived from without; are, in 
“ fact, the forces of nature, heat, light, 
“ chemical affinity ; and that which does 
“ exist in the germ and which is pecu- 
“liar to organization—the vital force, 
“in fact—isj simply directive power.” 
Words which, while they impress us by 
their boldness, seeming as it were to 
bridge over an abyss of ignorance, awaken 
again that painful sense of man’s limita- 
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tions ; for in the expression “the vital 
force is directive power,” we stretch out 
our hands towards a truth that for ever 
eludes us, and find ourselves grasping 
an empty garment of words. Though it 
be good to recognise this, it is not good 
to be daunted or discouraged. If God 
have set a limit to the conquering power 
of man’s intellect, He has left it for 
man himself to discover where that 
limit lies ; left it to be discovered by 
the gifted and laborious, aided by “the 
long results of time,” not to be predicted 
by the timid and indolent. It is not 
piety, but self-satisfied ignorance and 
cowardice, which makes a man shrink 
from pressing on into the dim unknown, 
and decry, as presumptuous and irre- 
verent, those whose heaven-sent im- 
pulse it is to do so. 

These remarks might seem uncalled 
for at the present day, when science 
confessedly occupies so honourable a 
position. But there still lingers in the 
minds of the religious a tendency to 
view with distrust and suspicion its 
bolder flights. Why should this be? 
How can harm come of the faithful 
and earnest study of God’s works, 
seeing that He has implanted both 
the faculty and aspiration to gain un- 
derstanding of them? Perhaps there 
is even a touch of what has, with 
just severity, been called “‘ that worst 
“kind of infidelity, the fear lest the 
“truth be bad,” in this shrinking 
from a face-to-face encounter with some 
of the facts of nature, and the inevit- 
able deductions from them. Conflicting 
opinions among the wisest there may 
be, conflicting truths there cannot. If, 
therefore, science bring to light facts 
which seem to militate against that 
which we hold as high and sacred truth, 
we may rest calmly assured that a fuller 
knowledge of such facts, a deeper in- 
sight into their true bearings, will dis- 
pel the appearance of antagonism. But 
then we must go boldly on to reach this 
higher stage, not turn back and basely 
seek the dark shelter of ignorance. Or 
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rather, the man of science goes boldly 
on for us. How ungenerous to reproach 
him for his boldness ! 

It cannot be denied that there is also 
in our highest literature a tone, not of 
open hostility, but of covert contempt 
for science. It is looked down upon as 
tending to materialism ; and its devotees 
as men whose eyes, long scrutinizingly 
fixed upon the outward aspects of 
things, grow dim to all beyond; and 
who, in Wordsworth’s memorably unjust 
words, “would peep and botanize upon 
their mother’s grave.” Does, then, a 
too curious searching into nature’s works 
strip them of their beauty, their mystery ? 
Does it tend to- debase the heart and 
dull the imagination? Impossible. The 
beauty, the mystery, are not of such 
flimsy, shallow kind, as to vanish beneath 
an earnest questioning gaze. What it 
was worth God’s while to make, it is 
surely worth man’s while to understand. 
As to the charge of materialism, of 
course the business of physical science 
is with the material world. But if it 
have one decided tendency at the present 
day, it is to exalt and spiritualize our 
idea of matter, and, far from destroying, 
to enhance the sense of mystery. Why 
should literature treat science as men 
treat one another—each expecting in 
his neighbour all his own virtues added 
to all theirs, with the faults of both left 
out? Why, because it does not com- 
prise all man seeks for of truth and 
knowledge, should he slight what it 
does? Rather should we honour the 
humblest labourer in the fields of science, 
and prize the fruits of his labour. What 
man is so rich in intellectual possessions 
that he can afford to despise the smallest 
fragment of truth? Nature has not 
denied legs to those creatures whom she 
has endowed with wings ; neither can 
the soaring imagination wisely leave un- 
visited the solid ground of fact, whereon 
science is so notably extending her 
possessions. Like the birds, she must 
come down to feed if she would be 
strong on the wing. 


So *.. |) a eee 


























MONTENEGRO, THE HERZEGOVINE, AND THE SLAVONIC 
POPULATIONS OF TURKEY. 


Ir this paper is to be written for per- 
sons who are in that state of prelimi- 
nary ignorance in which they have to 
ask jestingly, “ Where and what is this 
Montenegro?” we must defer our notice 
of the Montenegrin question, properly 
so called, till we have first given a brief 
statement, geographical and historical. 
Really, however, the ignorance thus 
jestingly professed is rather inexcusable. 
There exist in French, German, and 
English, interesting accounts of the 
principality, which, if not perfectly ac- 
curate, nor always at one in particulars, 
do furnish tolerably complete informa- 
tion as to the country and people. The 
account by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, in 
his Dalmatia and Montenegro (1848), 
is considered the best ; and the sketch 
in Vacation Tourists (1862), entitled 
“Christmas in Montenegro,” is, as far 
as we know, the newest. It bears wit- 
ness to the progress of civilization in 
Montenegro since the earlier account was 
written ; it gives evidence also, for such 
as think of visiting the Mountain, that, 
whereas throughout the adjacent parts 
of Turkey even a foreign consul dares 
not travel abroad without guards, in the 
wildest passes of Cernagora a stranger— 
@ woman—may walk fearlessly alone. 
The principality of Montenegro, or 
more properly Cernagora, extends to 
about seventy square geographical miles. 
It is situated on the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, and consists of that group of 
rocky mountains which intervenes be- 
tween the Austrian province of Dalmatia 
and the Turkish districts of Albania, 
Bosnia, and the Herzegovine. At the 
north-eastern extremity it descends to 
the lake of Scutari, a part of whose 
water is included within the frontier. 
It is divided into districts, or nahias, 
of which several comprehend valleys 
traversed by streams, and producing 
corn, oil, wine, and mulberry-trees. 
These constitute the only fertile portions 


of Montenegro, and are most exposed to 
devastation. The Alpine district of the 
Black Mountain is called Katunska. 
This is the citadel ; it boasts no fortress 
of man’s building, but it contains the 
rock-wreathed plain of Cetinge, where 
stands the principal church, and the 
residence of the prince. 

The populationof Montenegroamounts 
to about 125,000 inhabitants. It is of 
the Southern Slavonic or Serb stock— 
one in race, language, and creed with the 
populations, on the Turkish side, of the 
Herzegovine, Bosnia, Bulgaria and Servia 
Proper, and with those, on the Austrian 
side, of the Bocche di Cattaro, Dalmatia 
and Croatia. From his Southern neigh- 
bour, the Albanian, the Montenegrin 
differs materially, although the Illyrian 
race is supposed to have received some 
admixture of Slavonic blood. With the 
Greek, the Montenegrin has in common 
his religion and his hostility to the 
Turks. From the Turk he is distin- 
guished in all essentials that distinguish 
the European from the Oriental. He has, 
in short, all the toughness of the Sla- 
vonic race. His idea of war is—strug- 
gle. Unlike the Celt, he cares not to 
make it a profession or a game. Such 
Montenegrins as poverty drives to seek 
a livelihood in and near Constantinople 
choose for their calling the peaceable 
occupation of gardeners, or of vine- 
dressers. The other day, when war was 
declared by the Porte on Montenegro, 
these vine-dressers went home in a body 
to take their place in the defence of 
their native land. 

Among the sins of the Montenegrins 
are charged their barbarons mode of 
warfare, and their habit of making 
freebooting excursions even in time 
of truce. There is no excusing such 
practices even in a people “at bay ;” 
but, at least, it is not for the Turks 
to complain. Sir Gardiner Wilkin- 
son, after a careful examination of the 
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subject, decided, that the Montene- 
grins were, on the whole, less barbarous 
and far less cruel and treacherous than 
their enemies. On the other hand, they 
possess a virtue to which assuredly the 
Turks do not aspire—I mean the rigo- 
rous enforcement of social morality. 
Even in their wildest raids the honour 
of woman is respected. Until thirty 
yearsago, lifeand property were, certainly, 
as little secure in the Mountain as they 
still are in the adjacent provinces under 
the rule of Turkey. But all this is 
changed, thanks to the exertions of the 
two last Vladikas and Prince Danilo. 
The national guard of Montenegro acts 
also as a police; and, during the last 
year, there was but one theft in the 
Mountain, and that to the value of a 
few kreutzers. Even the old border- 
raids have been put an end to on the 
side of the Austrian frontier. On the 
Turkish side there was no defined fron- 
tier until 1860; and since then the 
revolt in the Herzegovine, and the pre- 
sence of a Turkish army on the border, 
have rendered futile all attempts to call 
plunderers to account. 

But the principal obstacle to the well- 
being of the population of Montenegro 
is that which prevents her from buying 
what she requires and wishes to buy at 
the nearest and cheapest market. Per- 
severing husbandmen, the Mountaineers 
cultivate every handbreadth of soil, and, 
what with the produce of their valleys, 
their flocks, their poultry, and dried fish 
from the lake of Scutari, they continued 
not only to eke out a subsistence, but 
also to supply the bazaar of Cattaro. 
Cattaro is the natural port of Monte- 
negro; the winding gulf on which it 
stands threads the rock pass, and brings 
the ships to the foot of the Mountain. 
But the treaty of 1815 gave the Bocche 
di Cattaro to Austria, and Austria is no 
good neighbour to the Mountaineers. 
She lays heavy duties on whatever she 
buys from or sells to them ; and she for- 
bids her subjects to supply them with 
arms or ammunition even at moments 
when their country is besieged on the 
Turkish side. 

Cast your eye over Montenegro as it 


lies on the map, and ask yourself whe- 
ther it be possible that nature intended 
that a separate civilized community 
should inhabit that heap of rocks, bor- 
dered by fertile lands, but shut out from 
them, within a stone’s throw of the 
sea, yet cut off from it. The very name 
of Cernagora, the Black Mountain, sug- 
gests the fact which its history reveals. 
Montenegro, within its present frontier, 
never was more than a “ Fortress ”—a 
Refuge—the last stronghold of those 
Christian fugitives from the surround- 
ing countries who were content to give 
up all but liberty. When first the 
Black Mountain appears in history it 
is as the highlands of Zeta—a ter- 
titory comprehending the Herzegovine, 
Northern Albania, with all the sea- 
coast from to Antivari. To this 
day the dwellers on the Mountain regard 
their present residence merely as an 
encampment—themselves less as citizens 
of a separate State than as devoted 
champions for the national freedom. 
“Fear not, brother Serbs,” they sing in 
their piesmas; “freedom will never 
“ perish out of the land while we hold 
“our little Black Mountain.” But 
never do they forget to couple the asser- 
tion of their actual independence with 
theclaim on theirancient heritage. When, 
at the signing of the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856, Ali Pasha announced that the 
Porte regarded Montenegro as an inte- 
gral part of its dominions, Danilo, 
reigning sovereign of the Principality, 
sent round to all the cabinets of Europe 
the following protest— 


“« EXCELLENCE !— Dans les conférences 
“de Paris, en présence des plénipo- 
“tentiaires de toutes les Puissances, Ali- 
“Pacha a avancé, que le Porte con- 
“sidére le Monténégro comme une de 
“ses provinces. Cette assertion est in- 
“soutenable. Les Monténégrins auraient 
“bien plutdt le droit de prétendre a la 
“ moitié de l’ Albanie, et & toute I’ Hercé- 
“govine, puisque mes prédécesseurs, 
“Princes indépendants du Monténégro, 
“Ducs de Zeta, ont possédé autrefois 
“ces territoires, tandis que les Turcs 
“ n’ont jamais possédé le Monténégro. 
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“ Je prie votre Excellence de prendre 
“acte de cette protestation. 
“ Cetinge, 19 (31) Mai, 1856. 


“ Prince pu MonténécGro Et pu Berpa, 
“ Dantet P. Nsecos, M.P.” 


This brings us to the history of Mon- 
ténégro. For details I may refer espe- 
cially to Vaclik’s book, “La Souve- 
raineté du Monténégro et le Droit des 
Gens Modernes de |’Europe.” (Brock- 
haus, Leipzig.) For our present purpose 
it is sufficient to give a table of dates 
marking the progress of events. 


i. The name of Cernagora, or Black 
Mountain, designates the highlands of 
Zeta, an ~~ ~y ~ principality, com- 
prehending the Herzegovine and the 
north of Albania, together with the Pri- 
mora, or sea coast . Middle of 14th century. 

2. Servian Empire overthrown by the 

at battle of Kossovo Pole . +o eee 

3. Constantinople taken by the Turks 1453 

4. Death of Scanderbeg. Albania loses 
her independence . ..... . . 1467 

5. John, Prince or Duke of Zeta, un- 
able longer to hold the level country, 
transfers his capital to the plain of 
Cetinge in the “ Black Mountain,” whence 
he receives from the Venetians the title 
of Prince of Montenegro . . . .. . 

6. George, son of John, abdicates his 
authority in rm having pre- 
viously, in the Assembly of the People, 
made over the government, together with 
the armorial bearings of his family, to 
the Metropolitan, or Viadika . . . . 1516 

7. From 1516 to 1702 the government 
of Montenegro is elective, and conducted 
by its Vladika. The Mountaineers are 
engaged in a constant struggle with the 
Turks, who more than once overran the 
Mountain . . ... .. . 1516—1702 

8. Election of Danilo Petrovie of Ny- 
egos, founder of the present Montene- 
grin dynasty. On account of his t 
services to his country, the Vladikat 
is declared hereditary in his family . 1697 

9. The Turks, by an act of treachery, 
seize and imprison Danilo. On being 
ransomed by his people, he brings about 
the massacre or expulsion of all such 
Turks as have established themselves ir. 
the Mountain. . ........ 
_ 10. Montenegro enters into diplomatic 
intercourse with Russia, and engages to 
be her ally against the Porte. After 
Russia has made peace with ‘Turkey on 
the Pruth, Montenegro continues the 
war singlehanded, and drives back the 
Pd oe. 6 eo en a 

11. Turks penetrate to Cetinge for the 
eR) cc 8 ot te te OO 
12. Montenegro is the ally of Austria 

se ¢ a s oo 


1702 


against the Porte . 


Slavonic Populations of Turkey. 
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13. Battle of Krussa. So complete is 
the rout of the Turks, that no attempt 
of importance was made against Monte- 
negro until the time of Omer Pasha. . 

14. First written codeof laws published 
in Montenegro by Vladika PeterI. . . 

15. Sultan Selim acknowledges the 
independence of Montenegro, in a docu- 
ment preserved among the archives of 

inge :— 

“ Nous, Sultan Selim Emir, frére du 
soleil et cousin de la lune, t du 
ciel & la terre, de Orient & I’Occident, 


été sujets & Notre cour, afin quiils 
bien accueillis & Nos frontiéres ; et Nous 
espérons que ceux-ci agiront de la méme 
maniére envers Nos sujets. 


“ Signé & Constantinople, 1799. 
“Suuran Seti Emir.” 


16. Montenegro answers an attempt 
made by Russia to exercise undue con- 
trol within her territory by the following 
declaration of independence : “‘ We, the 
people of Montenegro and Berda, stand in 
no way in the relation of subjects to the 
Russian Empire, but are merely under 
its moral protectorate, and this only be- 
cause we are of the same race and lan- 
guage, and for no other reason. . . . We 

0 not wish to become subjects of Russia. 
We will defend our hereditary freedom 
to the last extremity, and sooner die 
sword in hand than submit to slavery 
under any foreign power soever.”. . . 

17. Montenegro is the ally of Russia 
against the French in Daimatia, and 
afterwards receives from Russia 30,000 
florins per annum, paid as instalments of 
a debt arising out of losses sustained by 
Montenegro during the campaign. . . 1 

18. Montenegro is the ally of England 
in blockading the French garrison of 
Cattaro. Cattaro is left by the English 
in the hands of the Montenegrins . 1 

19. Montenegro is required to resign 
Cattaroto Austria. . . ,...-. 

20. Viadika Peter II. offers assistance 
CORN. «4s e 4+ + es 

21. Danilo, nephew and successor of 
Peter II., declines to assume the archi- 
episcopal dignity, and, with the consent 
of the Assembly of the People, revives 
the ancient title of Prince of Monte- 
a a: ak oo ace, ee Se 
22. Austria requires the Porte to recal 
Omer Pasha from an attack on Monte- 
OO sk ce es oes ee se ee 

23. During the warof England, France, 
and Turkey against Russia, Montenegro 
agrees to remain neutral. . .. . 1 

24. Prince Danilo visits France, to lay 
the claims of Montenegro before the Em- 


1852 
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ror Napoleon ; he also causes his heir‘ 
; be educated in Paris instead of, like 
his predecessors, in St. Petersburg . . 1857 
25. Turks attack Montenegro, and are 
signally defeated at the battle of Grahovo. 
The Porte is obliged to recognise a defi- 
nition of the Montenegrin frontiers . . 1858 
26. Frontier line is finally drawn, and 
leaves Montenegro shut out from the 
OO Sea ee 1860 
27. Murder of Prince Danilo in Cat- 
taro. Accession of Prince Nicholas I. . 1860 
28. Outbreak of the revolt in the; 
Herzegovine. European Commission at 
Ragusa. Montenegro agrees to observe 


INeutwality . 2. 1 1 5 ee wow 1861 
29. Declaration of war between Tur- 
key and Montenegro . ...... 1862 


As for the question of Montenegro’s 
independence, we can see now what each 
party has to say on its own side. No one 
can deny that in centuries past the Turks 
overran the Mountain more than once ; 
nay, that more than once European 
treaties have made mention of Monte- 
negro as an integral part of Turkey. 
On the other hand, it is certain that, if 
the Turks overran the Mountain, they 
never were able to keep possession of 
it—also, that the Porte has often vir- 
tually (and once explicitly) acknow- 
ledged the independence of Montenegro. 
Further, from the middle of the four- 
teenth century to the present day, Monte- 
negro has been ruled by a line of national 
sovereigns, sometimes ecclesiastical and 
elective, sometimes hereditary and secu- 
lar, but never appointed by the Sultan, 
never acknowledging the jurisdiction of 
the Porte, never referring their au- 
thority to any other source than the 
choice of the people. Lastly, Monte- 
negro has held diplomatic intercourse 
with other countries, and always in the 
character of an independent state. 

But, in a practical point of view, these 
arguments on one side and the other 
are equally little to the purpose. The 
strongest point in favour of Montene- 
grin independence is that it is matter of 
fact. In this century, and since the 
recognition of the kingdom of Italy by 
England, France, and even Turkey, it 
cannot be contested that another strong 
point is the declaration of the Monte- 
negrins that “they. will sooner die, 
“ sword in hand, than submit to slavery 
“ under a foreign power.” An English 


diplomatist condescends to applaud this 
announcement when given in answer to 
the pretensions of Russia ; why should 
it be less praiseworthy when made in 
defiance of the pretensions of Turkey ? 
The same reasoning applies to Mon- 
tenegro’s claim for an extension of 
frontier—and more especially for a port 
on the Adriatic. The Mountaineer may 
still fondly speak of the Herzegovine, 
of the Primora, as his “ father’s land,” 
and a prince of Montenegro may surely 
prove that these countries belong to his 
predecessors as Princes of Zeta. But 
the strong claim of Montenegro to the 
Herzegovine and Primora is that their 
union with her is necessary for the 
peace, contentment, and well-being of 
both their populations and her own, 
If Montenegro be an independent state, 


. she has, by the law of nations, a right to 


a frontier within which civilized beings 
can live. This is so indisputable, that 
such of the European powers as are 
opposed to giving Montenegro an ex- 
tension of frontier have also hitherto 
refused to acknowledge her as an inde- 
pendent state. 


We now come to the Montenegrin 
question of to-day ; but, to understand 
this, we must enter also into the ques- 
tion of the Herzegovine. 

The Herzegovine is that country 
which borders with Montenegro on the 
north. It has for long formed part of 
the Ottoman Empire. The majority of 
its population are Christians, and hostile 
to the Mussulman, by whom they are 
sorely oppressed; for, although the 
authority of the Porte was never in the 
Herzegovine more than nominal, the 
supremacy of the conqueror and his 
creed has been abundantly upheld by 
Pashas and Vizirs. In race, language, 
and religion, as we have already said, 
the Herzegovians are identical with 
the Montenegrins, or rather the Moun- 
tain is chiefly peopled by refugees from 
the Herzegovine. The reigning dynasty 
in Montenegro is of Herzegovian origin. 
The strongest sympathy, therefore, 
unites the two populations; and the 
Herzegovians, attempting to free them- 
selves from tyrannical lords, naturally 
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look for and receive assistance from 
their brethren who are already free. 

Well, last year, 1861, Omer Pasha 
was sent to Mostar to put down one of 
the chronic revolts in the Herzegovine. 
The consuls of the great. Powers had 
already offered their mediation ; but the 
Rayahs answered that promises of re- 
dress had been made so often and kept 
so ill that they were determined this 
time to die with arms in their hands 
ratherthan liedown againand be trampled 
to death. The leader of the insurgents, 
Vukavolic, had on a former occasion 
experienced the tender mercy of Turkey; 
he now took no half measures, but 
displayed from his Kula, or fortified 
house, the standard of Servian inde- 
pendence, and called for support on the 
free Serbs of the Mountain. 

Had Prince Nicholas of Montenegro 
been at liberty to respond to this appeal 
—had he marched on the Herzegovine 
before the Turkish army had time to 
concentrate itself—there seems little 
doubt but the whole district might have 
been freed. But a European Com- 
mission was sent to Ragusa, and it 
was decided to apply the law of non- 
intervention—in other words, to tie 
the hands of Montenegro, and leave the 
insurgents to the army of Omer Pasha. 

Loud were the complaints of the 
abandoned Christians. Foreign jour- 
nalists did not scruple to assail the 
young Gospodar with an imputation of 
selfish motives, Still Prince Nicholas 
professed himself neutral only. Right 
of asylum was accorded to fugitives, 
and the ranks of the insurgents were 
recruited by volunteers. Meanwhile, 
Omer Pasha took up his quarters at 
Mostar. He did nothing effectual to 
quell the revolution, but made it his ex- 
cuse for demanding reinforcements, until 
on the frontier of Montenegro he had 
gathered an army of 30,000 men. He 
also continued to assure Prince Nicholas 
of his pacific sentiments ; but at the 
same time forbade the export of corn 
from the Turkish provinces into the 
Mountain, and, to enforce this pro- 
hibition, kept the Mountain in a state of 
blockade. Through all last winter the 
insurgents held out; and, at length, certain 
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districts, having driven away the Turks, 
annexed themselves to Montenegro. 
Troops were sent to force them back under 
their former yoke ; the new subjects of 
Montenegro called on their brethren for 
help, and several engagements took 
place, in which the Mountaineers 
were victorious. Omer Pasha com- 
plained to Prince Nicholas that thereby 
his neutrality was infringed. Prince 
Nicholas replied that, if Omer Pasha 
blockaded the Mountain, and at 
tacked populations who had annexed 
themselves to Montenegro, the Sove- 
reign of Montenegro could neither re- 
strain his followers from breaking 
through the blockade, nor refuse aid to 
those who had placed themselves under 
his protection. At length, the Sultan’s 
exchequer being replenished with Eng- 
lish gold, and an army got together 
amounting to 45,000 men, the Sublime 
Porte announced to the world that it 
would stand the aggression of the Moun- 
taineers no longer, and war on Monte- 
negro was declared ! 

Behold the present position of the 
Mountain. The Turks, under Dervis 
Pasha on the side of the Herzegovine, 
and, on the Albanian side, under 
Omer Pasha himself, are trying to 
force entrances at a point where the 
opposite frontiers are divided only by 
a nine hours’ march. Every fighting 
man on the Mountain is under arms, 
and the Montenegrins earning a liveli- 
hood in foreign countries have hurried 
home to defend their native land. By the 
bad harvest of last year, the combatants 
for freedom lack bread; by the un- 
neighbourly policy of Austria they are 
straitened in their supply of ammuni- 
tion. That the war of independence is 
still maintained, that the besieged do 
not seek their own relief by giving up 
the cause of their brethren—this may 
truly be called one of the glorious epi- 
sodes in the history of the Cernagora. 
Nor is this all. Gospodar Nicholas— 
a lad of twenty—chooses this struggle 
for life and death as the occasion for 


- abolishing the cruel custom practised by 


both combatants for centuries. The 
heads of foemen are no longer exposed 
in Cetinge as they used to be, and as, 
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on Turkish fortresses, they were during 
last autumn. Prisoners let go on parole 
are no longer to be marked by the muti- 
lation of nose and ears. At a time when 
the captors themselves wanted food, 400 
Turkish prisoners were liberally fed. 

While thus stands the Montenegrin 
question on the Mountain, it is said 
that negotiations are in progress for 
its settlement by the diplomacy of the 
great Powers. What may be the nature 
of the intended propositions? With- 
out heeding contradictory rumours, one 
may conclude that they cannot go far 
wide of one of the two expedients 
suggested by a letter in The Times last 
September. “The difficulty,” opines 
an occasional correspondent, “is to 
“find means to counteract agitating 
“influences. Probably the most ef- 
“ fectual method, though temporary in 
“its results, would be to replenish the 
‘“* Turkish exchequer, leaving the paci- 
“ fication of the dominions of the Sultan 
“in his own hands. The only other 
** practicable course is one which I have 
“never yet heard mooted. ... Let 
“ Montenegro receive, nolens volens, 
“some accession of territory on her 
“ north-west, west, and eastern fron- 
“tiers, and let her be acknowledged 
“by the world (as she is by Russia) 
“an independent principality with 
* consuls at her capital.” 

Since this letter in The Times was 
penned, the first of the expedients it 
suggested has been tried. England, 
all shocked as she seems at the laxness 
of Montenegrin ideas on non-interven- 
tion—England has taken it upon herself 
to replenish the Turkish exchequer ; 
and the pacification of his dominions 
has been left in the Sultan’s own hands. 
We ask how far this arrangement has 
advanced commerce, agriculture, civili- 
zation, or Christianity. For nearly a 
year the luckless provinces have had to 
nourish an ever-increasing army; the 
frontier districts are a prey to a war of 
devastation—that sort of war which 
makes the robber of which the Turkish 
Government complains. Such is the 
result so far; but let us suppose the 
Sultan’s mode of pacification carried 
out. Suppose Montenegro overrun by a 


Turkish army. What would the Turks’ 
have gained? ‘There is not a city for 
them to take, nor a fortress : the Monte- 
negrins would burn their own villages 
and crops, and disappear in the caves of 
the hills. "What is there even for the 
Turks to destroy? Nothing except the 
social order, the free government, the 
security of property and life, which four 
wise and patriotic rulers have succeeded 
in establishing in the Mountain. What 
hold could a Turkish army get over the 
Mountaineers? What hold has a Turkish 
army ever got over them yet? Even 
should they profess submission, would 
it not be to “bide their time”? No 
doubt in the Herzegovine a large stand-* 
ing army would keep down the popula- 
tion. The question is, how far it an- 
swers the Turkish exchequer to maintain 
herself in the Herzegovine at the expense 
of such an army. The slightest diminu- 
tion of her force would be the signal 
for another revolt. The possession of the 
Herzegovine would cost her as much in 
time of peace as of war. To be sure 
there is an alternative. Perhaps Omer 
Pasha might succeed in pacifying the 
Herzegovine and Montenegro after the 
fashion in which Ali Pasha pacified 
certain districts of Albania—he might 
exterminate the whole Christian popula- 
tion! Some people would almost ask, 
“ And why not?” if by such a measure 
may alone be secured the “integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire”? Very good—only, 
where the Christian population is ex- 
terminated, what becomes of commerce, 
agriculture, civilization, Christianity ? 
On the other hand, suppose we have 
recourse to the second expedient pro- 
posed, in his September letter, by the 
correspondent of The Times: “ Let 
“* Montenegro receive some accession of 
“ territory on her north-west, west, and 
“eastern frontiers, and let her be 
“ acknowledged by the world, as she is 
“by Russia, an independent princi- 
“ pality.” Add to this, that such dis- 
tricts in the Herzegovine as have during 
the present struggle thrown off the 
Turkish yoke be suffered to choose their 
form of government—either asannexed to 
Montenegro, or as “autonomous,” like the 
principality of Servia. This experiment 
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has at least this advantage over the 
other, that it has not yet been tried ; 
and we ask, “as a matter of abstract 
probability,” whether it is most likely 
that two Christian and Slavonic popu- 
lations will be advanced in civilization 
by a forcible reduction under Turkish 
yoke, or by their union under a free, 
national, and Christian government ? 

What may be the obstacles to adopt- 
ing this second expedient ? 

In the first place, the Ottoman 
Government is naturally unwilling to 
end her long struggle with the Chris- 
tians in her north-west provinces, by 
what on her side would be utterly 
“giving in.” She is disposed to resent 
foreign interference in this matter. 


Herself but recently preserved by 


foreign aid from being overrun by a 
powerful neighbour, she is loth to agree 
that her weaker neighbour should be 
preserved by foreign aid against herself. 
She has, also, an argument, much re- 
sembling that which Austria used to 
urge against the claims of Italy—that the 
Rayahs of the Herzegovine are not yet 
fit to govern themselves, and that Mon- 
tenegro is still too barbarous to govern 
others. This argument is plausible ; but 
admits of the answer, that no one can 
tell whether or not the Herzegovians 
can govern themselves, inasmuch as 
they have never had a trial—whereas it 
is matter of fact that they will not 
submit to be governed by the Porte. 
But the most cogent of all Turkey’s 
objections to the recognition of Monte- 
negrin independence is that Monte- 
negro would be recognised as an Jndepen- 
dent South-Slavonic State. This would be 
the signal for a// the Southern Slavonic 
nationalities to declare they would not 
submit to foreign yoke. Bosnia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, all would follow the example 
of the Herzegovine. What is then to be- 
come of the “integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire”? Here, no doubt, is a matter 
for consideration ; yet, if we reflect how 
remarkably ill the Southern Slovacs 
have done under Ottoman rule, we must 


allow that the proposal of any change in - 


their condition which afforded a hope of 
making them better and happier is 
entitled to an attentive hearing. The 
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integrity of the Ottoman Empire is a 
point secondary, surely, to the interests 
of humanity. 

The second great obstacle to the 
arrangement of the Montenegrin question 
is the opposition of Austria to any plan 
which should give a port on the Adriatic 
to the Slavs. It is now beginning to be 
recognised in diplomacy that the sea- 
coast of Dalmatia must not be cut oft 
from Bosnia and Herzegovine. Austria, 
to whom Dalmatia belongs, has long 
been hoping to add to it the inland 
countries. Should it be proved im- 
possible to govern them from Con- 
stantinople, why not let her try to 
govern them from Vienna? But the 
population of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govine is Slavonic, and belongs to the 
Eastern Church: as such, they have 
little disposition to place themselves 
under a government both Germanizing 
and Papistical. Start Montenegro on 
the Adriatic—a national Slavonic state, 
with a free port and free institutions— 
and, small as she is, Austria would find 
her a dangerous rival. 

The good friends to Montenegro are 
France and Italy. For the very reason 
that Austria wishes to shut her out 
from the Adriatic, they wish to see her 
there ; while the Nationality Principle,to 
which Italy owes her new freedom and 
France so much of her present prestige, 
is all in favour of the liberation of the 
Southern Slavs, and the establishment 
of essentially Slavonic countries under a 
Slavonic government. 

As for Russia: of course she would 
lose all her influence among the Chris- 
tians in Turkey did she not now plead 
for Montenegro. But I give you the 
opinion of the Montenegrins themselves, 
that Russia is not anxious to give them 
a port on the Adriatic. She would keep 
them in their present position, a prickly 
thorn in the side of Turkey; but she 
has had proof enough that nothing but 
the neglect of the other Powers will 
ever keep them dependent on herself. 
Cattaro, Antivari, Spizza, whichever it 
may be—all are too near Corfu for 
Russia not to regard in each a door by 
which English influence may enter in 
among the Slavs of the South. For 
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Russia well knows that to open the 
Adriatic to the Serbs is to open the Slav 
countries to England. She knows that 


the remembrance of former attempts’ 


at dictation would render Montenegro 
ever jealous of her interference ; whereas, 
as a young state, free, and starting on 
the highway of commerce, naturally and 
necessarily Montenegro would turn to 
Britain. How is it that every one 
can see this but Britain herself? How 
is it that Britain has in this part of 
the world no aim but to maintain the 
Ottoman Empire, for fear that the 
accession of strength to any Slavonic 
nationality should give an accession of 
influence to Russia? Russian influence 
among the Slavs in Turkey increases 
not with their strength, but with their 
hopelessness of obtaining assistance from 
any other Power. Once forall, the Chris- 
tian Slavs of Europe will never rest 
content with a “Turkish Rajah.” Not 
only do they hate the Mussulman Go- 
vernment, but they despise it; they 
know, if we do not, that it is dying of 
incurable disease. Long enough they 
have been infected by the presence of 
the “sick man;” they will not allow 
themselves to be chained to a corpse. 

You ask what the policy of Great 
Britain ought to be. Did you ever re- 
mark what the vine-dresser does before 
he has to cut down the old stock ? 
He plants young shoots ; he waters them 
and trains their. growth. The policy 
of Great Britain in the Montenegrin 
question should be inspired by the 
beneficent foresight of the vine-dresser. 
The catastrophe of Mussulman domi- 
nion is approaching ; let us prepare for 
it by educating those Christian nationa- 
lities who are the lawful heirs of its 
inheritance. Nothing need be done to 
hurt the feelings of those who like to 
think that Turkey may livea little longer. 
The young shoots are still too near the 
ground to darken the old stock with 
their shadow. Only let the young shoots 
grow ; when the day comes for the old 
stock to be uprooted, they will fill up 
that unsightly hole in the earth which 
all men fear to see. 

Now, a sprout of the right sort is Mon- 
tenegro. A vigorous, healthy, Christian 
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nationality, let Britain take her by the 
hand. Let Britain’s vote accord to her 
that place among European States for 
which she has so long, so nobly struggled ; 
let British influence be exerted to 
obtain for her such a territory as shall 
enable her worthily to maintain her new 
position throughout her future history 
as a free government and a commercial 
power. 

And now for our friends who are 
only just beginning to ask where Mon- 
tenegro is. Pray let them remember 
Mr. Senior’s advice, that one should 
bring to bear on political questions as 
much knowledge as possible. The South- 
ern Slavonic countries lie a good deal 
nearer home than some others of which 
we know more. Would that our learned 
friends could condescend to direct a 
little of their capacity to the study of 
Slavonic language and literature ; would 
that our friends who are travellers would 
take the trouble to visit the regions be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Black Sea, 
We have long been accustomed to 
hear among us, as a household word, 
“The integrity of the Ottoman Empire!” 
Would that people in Britain, and even 
at Constantinople, knew, that as an in- 
dependent European Power, Turkey 
has long ago ceased to exist! There 
are now so few Turks in Europe, that 
we must soon call the country by some 
other name. Except about two mil- 
lions of Mahometan Turks who live 
in and around Constantinople, and who 
are scattered among towns and villages 
here and there in Macedonia and Rou- 
melia, there remain comparatively few 
Osmanlis settled in Europe, and their 
numbers are rapidly decreasing. An 
immense army, chiefly recruited from 
Asia, and paid, as aforesaid, by aid of 
English gold, garrisons the provinces, 
crushed and impoverished by the mili- 
tary rule of the Sultan. And itis for 
this exhausted and tyrannical despotism 
that we ignore the aspirations and 
even the existence of the Christians 
who people the fair lands between the 
Adriatic and the Lower Danube, who 
possess all the intelligence, and in 
whose hands is all the commerce, of these 
wide districts ! 











